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LETTERS OF DAVID RICARDO 

TO 

JOHN RAMSAY McCULLOCH. 

I. 

I,ondoh, Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 9 June, 1816. 

Sir, 

I beg to return you my thanks for the pamphlet 2 
which you were so kind as to send me, and which I have 
read with much pleasure. I cannot however agree with 
you in the necessity of adopting the violent remedy you 
propose for our present difficulties, of reducing the in- 
terest on the National Debt, because though such a 
measure might be beneficial to one class at the expense 
of another, it would afford very little relief to the country, 
and would be a precedent of a most alarming and dan- 
gerous nature. Many persons are of opinion, that the 

1 Cover addressed, "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Edinburgh " ; in an- 
other hand, "Opened by J. M'Colluch, Royal Hotell, in mistake." 
The latter, Dr. Bojiar notes, was a famous inn-keeper of Princes Street 
whose death is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott. See Lockhart, " Life 
of Scott" (Edinburgh, 1862), vol. vi, p. 25 ; also Lockhart, "Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk " (3rd edit. 1819), vol. ii, pp. 344-345- 

'* " An Essay on a Reduction of the Interest of the National Debt, 
proving that this is the only possible Means of relieving the Distresses 
of the Commercial and Agricultural Interests ; and establishing the 
Justice of that measure on the surest principles of Political Economy.' ' 
London, 1816. 

McCulloch urged a forcible reduction of the interest on the national 
loans, conformable to the reduced value of corn. The reduction 
should be made "in a ratio compounded of the price of corn when 
the loan was made, of the reduced price of corn, and of the effect of 
the fall in the price of corn on manufactures." This involved a de- 
duction of 40 per cent, from the interest upon the loans made from 
1808 to 1813, and of 25 j per cent, upon those made thereafter. Cf. 
Note following Letter II. 
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present agreement between the value of paper-money and 
bullion, has been brought about by the fall in the value 
of the latter. If so, the proposed remedy would be one 
of positive injustice, even to those stockholders who have 
lent their money to [the] Government during the latter 
years of the war, and still more so to those who have 
been proprietors of stock for a longer period. My own 
opinion is that there has been both a fall in the value of 
the precious metals, and a rise in the value of paper. 
Inasmuch as the latter has taken place the stockholder 
has been benefited, but if it would be wise to legislate 
for every alteration in the value of the currency, we ought 
to have begun long ago, when the stockholders were 
suffering from a fall in the value of money ; and such 
has been their situation ever since the commencement of 
the National Debt. No relief is ever afforded to those 
who suffer from a fall in the value of money, but every 
heart sympathizes with those who are losers by its rise. 
Much of our present distress arises from a fall in the 
value of raw produce, which would have taken place un- 
der the present circumstances if our currency had uni- 
formly consisted of the precious metals. It is a fall to. 
tally independent of any variation in the value of money. 
It is confined to raw produce alone, and those who suffer 
by it have no more claim to relief than the West India 
planters, or distillers, when adverse circumstances occur 
in their business. The price of raw produce cannot for 
any length of time keep so low as to prevent farmers 
from getting the general profits of stock however high 
they may be taxed. All taxes I apprehend fall ulti- 
mately on the consumers. Our financial prospect is not 
very encouraging. The first duty of ministers, it ap- 
pears to me, is to lessen our expenses as much as possi- 
ble — the second is to raise the taxes till they equal our 
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expenditure] They should, I think, not meddle with the 
sinking fund, and still less should they interfere with 
the dividends of the [stockholders. 1 It is expenditure 
which will ruin in [time ;. not the taxes] which are nec- 
essary to pay the int [erest on the ex] penditure. You 
will, I am su[re] excuse me for so freely expressing my 
opinion [on] matters which are interesting to us all, and 
on which our object can only be to discover truth, and 
improve the science of Political Economy. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient and humble servant, 

David Ricardo. 
J. R. M'Culxoch, Esq. 

II. 2 

Gatcomb Park, Mkchishaiiptos, Gloucestershire, 4I/1 Dec, 1816. 

Dear Sir, 

A visit of two days to Eondon, last week, put me in 
possession of your book and letter, which I brought with 
me here on my return. Yoitr enlarged essay 8 has afford- 
ed me both instruction and pleasure, although I cannot 
yet agree in the justice of adopting the grand measure 
which you propose for relieving the nation from its pre- 
sent difficulties. I concur with you in all you' have said 
on the bullion question. I think with you that it is too 
much to entrust to any corporate body the power of rais- 

1 A scrap is torn here from either margin of the MS. page. The 
bracketed words suggest the probable reading. 

2 Cover addressed, "J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., College Street, Edin- 
burgh." 

3 " An Essay on the Question of reducing the Interest of the Nation- 
al Debt ; in which the Justice and Expediency of that Measure are 
fully established." Edinburgh, 1816. McCulloch has here expanded 
his pamphlet of fifty-three pages into an octavo volume of some two 
hundred pages. The views of the larger work are described in the 
Prefatory Note as " fundamentally the same " as those contained in 
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ing or lowering the taxes at pleasure, and I do not deny- 
that for many of the loans borrowed during the war a 
really greater interest will be paid when Bank notes are 
at par, than what was contracted for during the depre- 
ciation. But who depreciated the money borrowed ? 
What made it of less value than gold money ? Was it 
not the act of the legislature, and would it now be just 
for the same legislature to say to a man who then lent 
^"ioo, " You must now take jCt, for your interest, instead 
of ^5, because ^"3 is now as valuable as ^5 was then." 
Will not the lender reply, " the reason why my ^"100 
was then less valuable than it is now was in consequence 
of your giving an unlimited power to a corporate body. 
Since 1797 I had employed my money in discounting 
bills, and always received £5 for every ^"100 for inter- 
est. By an act of yours you reduced its value, and as- 
sured me at the time that I was mistaken in thinking 
so, as my ^*ioo was as valuable as before. By reducing 
my interest now you will really pay me only f- of my 
original ^"ioo," You may say that he probablyhad not the 
money since 1797 ; that in 1812 he sold goods to purchase 
stock, or to lend it to the state, and obtained an addi- 
tional quantity of money because it was depreciated, and 
therefore his plea is not valid ; but who is to determine 
this ? You say that you do not propose to reduce the 
interest of any part of the debt created anterior to the 

the earlier pamphlet, but the writer has further endeavored "to prove 
that a great portion of. the paper lent to Government during the late 
war was depreciated, and that if the stockholders are now paid the 
same nominal sums they lent, with undepreciated paper, they will get 
an undue advantage at the expense and ruin of the productive classes." 
McCulloch advocates the propriety of repealing the Restriction Act 
and of obliging the Bank to resume cash payments ; but urges the 
inexpediency of such a measure unless accompanied with a reduction 
of the interest of the national debt, to counteract the effects of the 
bank restriction and of the corn laws. Cf. Note following this 
Letter. 
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depreciation of paper, but how is this part to be distin- 
guished from the other ; how are you to distinguish the 
stockholder of 1790 from the stockholder of 1800, or of 
1 810, or of 1816? It is evidently impossible ; the stock 
is all amalgamated together, — has passed through a 
thousand hands and can in no way be distinguished. 
You say too that were the value of agricultural produce 
reduced, so ought the burdens of those who °row it. 
But would not their burdens be diminished ? Would 
they have the same taxes to pay on an expenditure of 
605. that they now have to pay on an expenditure of 8oj. ? 
Would their tithes come to so much? Would their 
property tax be so great if that tax still existed? If 
they bought one bottle of wine would they pay the same 
tax as if they bought two ? A part of the capital of the 
former would be removed from agriculture to manufac- 

o 

tures, — it would be productive of value in that shape 
and would pay taxes equally as before. But you may 
say the whole will not be equally productive as before, 
and that therefore more taxes must be raised to pay the 
interest of the National Debt. You may repeat the quo- 
tation from Mr. Malthus of which you avail yourself, 
page 198 1 ; but Mr. Malthus does not satisfy me — I am 
persuaded he is wrong, though to shew his error would 
require more space than I now can allow myself. I 
firmly believe that if corn fell from 80 to 60^. the abili- 
ty of the people to pay taxes would be increased instead 
of diminished. You say that in 1812 the state in engag- 
ing to pay an annuity of ^"10,000 really had in view to 
give a power of purchasing 1600 quarters of wheat. 
I differ from you. Leaving out of the question the de- 
preciation of money it really agreed to give ^"10,000 

1 "The Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of Restricting the 
Importation of Foreign Corn" (London, 1815), pp. 38-42. 
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money, leaving- it to the course of events whether 
^"10,000 should purchase in 1816—3,000 or 800 quarters 
of wheat ; it made no provision either for a rise or fall 
of any other commodity. If the state had any other in- 
tention your argument about money is delusive, as 
neither gold nor silver is the standard by which Bank 
notes should be regulated, but wheat, and then every 
year, or every ten years the dividend on the National 
Debt must be readjusted by the price of wheat. If the 
stockholder is enriched by the fall of wheat so is the 
mortgagee, the discounter of bills, the manufacturer of 
cloth and of every other commodity. Why not use your 
adjusting rule to all these previous transactions ? Your 
system proceeds upon the supposition that the price of 
corn regulates the price of all other things, and that 
when corn rises or falls, commodities also rise or fall, — 
bnt this I hold to be an erroneous system, although you 
have great authorities in your favour, no less than Adam 
Smith, Mr. Malthus and M. Say. 

If your opinion be just, when corn was at 40X., and 
the state borrowed money, it agreed to give 5,000 quar- 
ters of corn to an annuitant of ^"io,ooo, bat it has paid 
^10,000 money ever since although that money would 
frequently purchase no more than 2,000 quarters of 
wheat. How will you compensate to this man the in- 
justice to which he has so long been subjected? 

This letter has swelled to an unconscionable length, 
but I have one observation more to make, and then I 
shall finish. You accuse me of protesting strongly 
against the injustice of encroaching on the sinking fund 
at the same time that I shewed the propriety and justice 
of repealing the corn laws. 1 In this you are mistaken. 

1 McCullocli's statement is, " Mr. Ricardo in his ingenious essay on 
the Profits of Stock, protests strongly against the injustice of encroach- 
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I recommended no repeal of the corn laws, for I wrote 
before they were enacted. But if I had, I should not I 
think have been guilty of any inconsistency. I^aws are 
made for the benefit of the whole community, and not 
for the benefit of any particular class ; they may there- 
fore be enacted or repealed as expediency may require. 
A parental Government however, will never be un- 
mindful of the consequences of their [sic] acts to a large 
class of individuals. But on the question of the sinking 
fund they have no choice. I consider it as a positive 
bargain between the nation and the stockholders, which 
cannot be infringed by one of the contracting parties. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

David Ricardo. 
J. R. M'Cullock, Esq. 

Note. — McCulloch's views upon the national debt and 
the justice of a forced reduction of interest or principal 
underwent repeated change — tending, in the main, from 
the radical opinions advanced in the writings just noticed to 
the conservative attitude assumed in his " Taxation and the 
Funding System. ' ' In 1 820, in the Scotsman newspaper, Mc- 
Culloch defended Ricardo' s plan of a general assessment 

sng on the Sinking Fund, at the same time that he fully shews the 
propriety and justice of repealing the corn laws." " Essay on the 
Question," etc, sect. vi). For the passage referred to, see Ricardo, 
" An Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn on the Profits of 
Stock " (London, 1815), in "Works" (ed. McCulloch), p. 390. 

McCulloch himself urged that the sinking fund be applied to de- 
fraying the expenses of government. In reply to Ricardo's argument 
that a breach of faith would be therein involved, he declared : "surely 
the capitalist who had expended money in purchasing and improving 
an estate, in the belief founded on acts of Parliament, that no for- 
eigner would be allowed to compete with him, till the home price 
reached a certain sum, would have an equal, nay, a much stronger 
ground of complaint if these acts were rescinded, than the stockholder 
can possibly pretend to have, when the Sinking Fund is applied to 
the prevention of loans." (" Essay on the Question, " etc., loc. cit.) 
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upon the wealth of the country, as a means of extinguish- 
ing the debt, but advocated a much heavier levy than that 
proposed by Ricardo, (see IyetterXI, below). In the Edin- 
bmg Review for July, 1821 (" On Pernicious Effects of De- 
grading the Standard of Money"), McCulloch characterized 
the forcible reduction of principal or interest as a measure 
which " can neither be defended on the grounds of necessity 
nor of justice," and as " an attempt to commit an open and 
barefaced robbery of a particular class of the community, 
whose rights are as sacred, and ought to be as much re- 
spected as those of any other class. ' ' In the same maga- 
zine for October, 1827, ( " Taxation— Retrenchment — Re- 
duction of the Public Debt " ) , McCulloch again reverted to 
the assessment plan, and strongly recommended a levy of 
twelve per cent, upon the total wealth of the country, as a 
means of extinguishing one half of the national debt. The 
sequel to this article, in the Edinburgh Review for January, 
1828, ("Progress of the National Debt — Best Method of 
Funding " ) , further opposed any scaling down of the debt 
or its interest, with the explicit statement that " there is no 
way, or none at least that is just and honourable, and it is to 
be hoped that we shall never resort to any of a different des- 
cription, of reducing the annual charge on account of the 
public debt, except by paying off the principal." In the 
"Taxation and the Funding System," the project of a general 
assessment upon the country was described as ' ' wholly im- 
practicable " and "most unjust," and the best method of 
reducing the burden imposed hy the debt was vaguely stated 
to be the adoption of "such measures as may seem best 
fitted to give additional vigour to the productive energies of 
the people." (3rd edit., 1863, p. 491.) 

To a writer of such extraordinary fixity of opinion as 
McCulloch, the heterodoxy of his earliest contributions to 
economic literature must have been an enduring thorn. He 
endeavored in later life to cover the lapse by a tacit neglect 
of authorship. This was made possible by the apparent fail- 
ure of either of the two writings on the national debt to at- 
tract public notice, (cf. "Some Illustrations of Mr. McCul- 
loch 's Principles of Political Economy, ' ' hy Mordecai Mullion, 
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1816, p. 68). His article on "Corn Laws and Trade" in 
the "Supplement to the Euc3'clopsedia Britannica " (see Let- 
ter IV, below) acknowledged the incorporation of "a fciv 
paragraphs" from the "Essay on the Question," etc. 
Thereafter neither pamphlet nor book are referred to in any 
of McCulloch 's voluminous writings. Both compositions are 
omitted from the list of works prefixed to many of his later 
writings, and neither is enumerated in his "Literature of 
Political Economy." Finally in McCulloch' s edition of 
Ricardo' s "Works," a tell-tale foot-note contained in each 
of the three editions of the ' ' Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation" (isted., p. 586 ; 2nd ed., p. 532 ; 3rd ed., 
p. 517), is coolly omitted by the editor. The note should be 
appended to the paragraph ending ' ' doubled or trebled in 
price " on page 258 of the McCulloch edition — nominally a 
reprint of the third — and is as follows: " Mr. M'Culloch, in 
an able publication, has very strongly contended for the 
justice of making the dividends on the national debt conform 
to the reduced value of corn. He is in favour of a free trade 
in corn, but he thinks it should be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of interest to the national creditor." 

Botli pamphlet and book have become scarce. A copy of 
the pamphlet is in the librae of Columbia College, and one 
of the book in the Astor Library, New York. For an ex- 
amination of the latter, the writer is indebted to Mr. Edgar 
J. Kohler of New York, and for the communication of pre- 
cise title, to Professor H. S. Foxwell of Cambridge, England. 

III. 1 

Gatcomb Park, Minchiniiajipton, Gloucestershire, 22nd Aug, 1S18. 

Dear Sir, 

After I had sufficiently enjoyed the pleasure which I 
derived from reading the flattering critique on my work 
in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 2 1 natural- 

1 Cover addressed, "J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., College Street, Edin- 
burgh." 

2 Edinburgh Review, No. LIX (June, 1818), Art. II, ("On Ricar- 
do's Principles of Political Economy and Taxation"). The writer 
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ly began to speculate on the probable writer of it, and 
immediately my suspicions fell upon you, because I had 
no reason to believe that any other person who was like- 
ly to be a writer in the Review so fully agreed with the 
doctrines which I have endeavored to establish as your- 
self, excepting only my friend Mr. Mill, and he I knew 
had not written it. Having at various times had reason 
to believe that you took a favorable view of my opinions, 1 
I settled the point at once, and felt assured that you 
were the person who had distinguished me so very far 
beyond my deserts. I know not whether I ought to 
thank you, but I have been exceedingly gratified. My 
own doctrines appear doubly convincing as explained by 
your able pen, and I have already heard in this retreat 
that those who could not understand me, most clearly 
comprehended you. For this service I may thank you, 
and I may also be permitted to express my satisfaction 
that I have succeeded in impressing you with the same 
view of the general principles of Political Economy 

describes tlie "Principles" as a work " in which Mr. Ricardo has exam- 
ined the fundamental principles on which the science of Political 
Economy rests, and in which, as it appears to us, he has done more 
for its improvement than any other writer, with perhaps the single 
exception of Dr. Smith." A partial analysis of the treatise follows, 
and its fundamental doctrines receive unqualified praise. Cf. "Let- 
ters of Ricardo to Malthus " (ed. Bonar), p. 154. 

This review was the first of McCulloch's economic contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review, for a full list of which, see the 1869 edition of 
his " Commercial Dictionary," xxxi ; also Notes and Queries for Octo- 
ber 5, 1878. 

1 Eight months earlier (December 16, 18:7), Ricardo had written to 
Malthus : " Have you seen the Review of M. Say and myself in the 
British? . . In the Scotsman, a Scotch newspaper, I have been ably 
defended — the writer has evidently understood what I meant to say, 
which the reviewer has not done." See "Letters of Ricardo to Mal- 
thus," (ed. Bonar), pp. 145-146. The reviewer was in all liklihood, as 
Dr. Bonar notes, J. R. McCulloch, whose connection with the Scots- 
man dated almost from its establishment in January, 1817. Cf. Bain, 
"James Mill," p. 165. 
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which I myself entertain. I have not many converts of 
which to boast, but when I can number amongst them 
yourself, and Mr. Mill, I think mine is no mean triumph. 
The latter gentleman is now on a visit to me here, and I 
am sure you will be pleased to know that he thinks your 
review a masterly essay on the science, and will very 
much assist to disseminate correct views on a very intri- 
cate part of it. 

I rather regret that you did not notice those passages 1 
in the Review which you think give encouragement to 
ministers to be profuse iu the public expenditure, con- 
trary to the general principles which are in other parts 
of the work maintained. They should have been noticed 
to have been condemned. I have only the poor apology 
to offer in my defence that I had no such intention, and 
shall be 9'lad if the book goes to a second edition to leave 
such passages out, or so to modify them that they shall 
not bear such a construction. I am as great a friend to 
economy in Governments as you can wish me to be ; 
every guinea that is spent unnecessarily I think is a 
public wrong, and I should therefore be sorry to give 
the slightest encouragement to waste and extravagance. 
I will not fail carefully to revise that part of my book, 
and shall be happy to have my attention drawn by you 
to the particular pages from which you think it may be 
inferred that my opinions are not so strong as I have 
now expressed them. 

Before I conclude I must account for not writing to 
you sooner, for your letter being dated the 15th July you 
might otherwise be surprised that I did not answer it be- 
fore the 22ud of August. Your letter and the sheets 
that accompanied it, only reached me here on the 20th 

1 Mentioned evidently in McCulloch's accompanying letter, since 
the Review contains no reference thereto. Cf. the following L,etter. 
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inst., and consequently I had seen the published number 
of the Review before I received your letter. Some de- 
lay must have occurred in the conveyance of your par- 
cel to London, for as I have a dispatch, at least once every 
week from Brook Street, it could not I think have been 
there before the 13th August. I hope that business or 
pleasure may during the next winter call you to Lon- 
don, that I may have an opportunity personally to assure 
you of my esteem. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

David Ricardo. 
J. R. M'Cueeock, Esq. 

IV. 1 

Gatcomb Park, Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, 24///. Nov., 1S1S. 

My dear Sir, 

I thank you very much for the sheets of the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia 3 which you were so good as 
to send me by my brother. I have read with great sat- 
isfaction the two articles which you have written, one 
on the Corn laws, 3 the other on the Cottage system. 

1 Cover wanting. 

2 " Supplement to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Editions of the En- 
cyclpsedia Britannica," 6 vols. (Edinburgh, 1815-1824). The articles 
named as well as McCulloch's other contributions to the "Supplement" 
bear as signature the fictitious initials " S, S." For the authorship of 
the various economic contributions to the work, see ibid., vol. vi, 
xxiv ; also the American reprint of McCulloch's article on Political 
Economy, with notes by Rev. John M'Vickar, " Outlines of Politi- 
cal Economy " (New York, 1825), p. 75, note. 

3 More exactly, "Corn Laws and Trade." The second edition of 
Ricardo's " Principles" contains several references to this article. A 
long citation from it in a foot-note to chap, xix ("On Sudden 
Changes in the Channels of Trade ") concludes : " The whole article 
is well worthy of attention ; it is ver}' instructive, is ably written, and 
shews that the author is completely master of the subject." Cf. 
"Works" (ed. McCulloch), p. 161, note. 
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They appear to me to be correct in principle, ably and 
clearly written, and to contain much useful and im- 
portant information. I would say more, because I feel 
more, but you have disqualified me for the office of 
a judge, by rendering my impartiality suspicious. The 
favourable manner in which you have noticed me has 
certainly been very highly gratifying to me. Mr. 
Murray has very suddenly applied to me for permission 
to print a second edition of my book. 1 Its sale it seems 
has been much accelerated by the distinguished notice 
which you took of it, and Mr. Murray is so much of a 
political economist as to know that it is his interest to 
increase the supply with the demand, and he seems also 
to be aware that the demand for some articles is very 
much governed by caprice. For these reasons he is 
very desirous to get the book out as soon as possible. I 
have been busily employed these last few days in read- 
ing it over with attention, chiefly with a view to find 
out those passages which you think hold out an apology 
to ministers for Taxation 3 ; but I fear I have not suc- 
ceeded. In page 329 there is something like it, and I 
propose altering that passage by substituting the follow- 
ing words after " a minister " instead of those which 
now stand there : " a minister is induced to have re- 
course to more direct taxes, such, as income and property 
taxes, neglecting the golden maxim of M. Say, ' that 
the very best of all plans of finance is to spend little, 
and the best of all taxes is that which is the least in 
in amount.' " 3 Perhaps instead of this you would sug- 
gest something different, and would oblige by giving 

1 The second edition of the " Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation " appeared early in the following year, 1819. 

2 See preceding Letter. 

3 The substitution was made as indicated. See "Principles," 2nd 
ed., p. 297 (chap, xvi, "Taxes on Wages"). 
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me your opinion freely on all those passages which you 
would like to see altered. I promise to use equal free- 
dom with you, and to retain my own expression if I am 
not convinced by you. As the first few sheets will im- 
mediately be in the press, I hope you will excuse my 
requesting you to write to me immediately. 

I understand that Major Torrens has written an arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Magazine on my observations on 
value. 1 I have not yet seen it, but expect to have it 
here in a few days. Major Torrens and I had a long 
conversation on this question, without convincing each 
other. I have distinctly stated in my book, that value 
is not regulated solely by quantity of labour, when capi- 
tals are employed in production which are not equally 
durable. 2 I mean to insert in page 38 the following ob- 
servation to be printed in the next edition, and which I 
think more fully answers Major Torrens' objection : 3 
" The same result will take place if the circulating capi- 
tals be of unequal durability. If from the nature of 
two different trades, in which equal capitals are em- 
ployed, one manufacturer could not bring the com- 
modity he produced to market in less than one year, 
while the other could bring his there in three months, 
the commodity of the first would fall in relative value 
to the second, with every rise of wages and fall of profits. 
It must be unnecessary to go into further calculations 

1 See Note following this Letter. 

2 ".Principles of Political Economy and Taxation," 1st ed., p. 23 et 
seq., (chap, i, "On Value"). 

3 Ibid. 2nd ed., p. 36. Several other paragraphs were inserted in 
the same chapter, emphasizing this and related considerations, cf. 
ibid. pp. 29, 31, 39-40. The chapter was also divided into sections 
with an analysis of each section at the head. This arrangement was 
altered in the 3rd edition (1821) but not then inserted for the first 
time, as Professor Ashley states (" The First Six Chapters of the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy and Taxation, of David Ricardo," in 
" Economic Classics," p. 1, note). 
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to prove this to be true, as it rests precisely on tlie same 
principle as the case already considered, namely, the 
different degrees of durability of two equal capitals." 
Forgive me for troubling "you so much at large with 
these matters. My brother 1 only passed a few days with 
me in the country since his return from Scotland. He 
speaks with so much delight of the country he has been 
visiting, and of its inhabitants, that he has given me a 
great desire to visit it. When I shall be able to gratify 
this desire, I am not at present able to tell. I trust 
however that either in Scotland or in England, I shall 
ere long have the satisfaction of assuring you in person 
of the esteem with which I am 

Most truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

Note. — There is a letter signed J. G. in Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine for October, 1818, (pp. 58-62), upon 
Ricardo's " Principles of Political Economy and Taxation." 
But it is a criticism less of Ricardo than of McCulloch's 
notice of the " Principles " in the Edinburgh Review (June, 
181 8, see above, p. 9). It dwells chiefly on the alleged oppo- 
sition of landlord's interest and public interest, and is too 
rhetorical and narrow to have been written by Torrens. 

The letter referred to in the text is to be found in The 
Edinbiirgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany (Constable, 
Edinburgh), — a new series of the journal, usually called 
the Scots Magazine. In the number of that review for Octo- 
ber, 1818, (pp. 335-338), appears a letter to the editor signed 
R., with the heading " Strictures on Mr. Ricardo's Doctrine 
respecting Exchangeable Value." The theory examined is 
that the quantity of labour measures value. The writer 
thinks that Adam Smith was careful to limit this principle 
to the first and rude state of societ}^, and Ricardo in going 
further has gone wrong. Ricardo admits that the principle 
which he has asserted will not hold of capitals possessing 

1 Probably the Ralph referred to later. See Letter VI, below. 
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unequal degrees of durability, but says there are exception- 
al cases. They are not the exceptional, but the common 
cases, says R. , and therefore, Ricardo's principles are en- 
tirely subverted by them. Even when the capitals possess 
equal durability, the labour which they put in motion may 
be different and unequal ; but competition will still bring 
the value of the products to the same point. Hence, al- 
though equal values no doubt emerge when equal capitals 
have to set equal quantities of labor in motion, there is no 
necessary connection between the two circumstances, and 
the values may be equal in quite different cases also. It is 
not, therefore, the quantity of labour that determines ex- 
changeable value ; and Ricardo has mistaken ' ' an accidental 
coincidence for a necessary connexion." The writer sums 
up : " Whenever capitals consist of different proportions of 
raw materials and wages, whenever the rate of wages hap- 
pens to be higher in one business than in another, whenever 
capitals are of different degrees of durability, and whenever 
being of equal durability, the expenditure for wages is 
different, the value of the products will not be in proportion 
to the quantity of labour employed on them." 

In the November issue, (pp. 429-431) of the same maga- 
zine, appears a reply to this criticism, under the caption : 
" Mr. Ricardo's Theory of Exchangeable Value Vindicated 
from the Objections of R." It bears the signature M., is 
dated Edinburgh, November 2, 1818, and is clearly the 
product of McCulloch's pen. The gist of the reply is 
that under the term ' ' labour, ' ' Ricardo included not only 
the labour employed on the capital after its accumula- 
tion, but the labour employed in actually accumulating capi- 
tal, "the labour expended in forming the capital." In 
short, "What is capital but accumulated labour? " 

For communication of the facts above stated, the writer is 
indebted to the courtesy of Dr. James Bonar of Eondon. 
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V. 1 

Gatcomb Park, 3 January, 1S19. 

My dear Sir, 

I have read with great pleasure the article on Cur- 
rency, for the next Edinburgh Review, which you 
have been so kind as to send me. 2 It appears to me 
so able, so clear, so convincing, that I shall be puzzled 
to account for the obstinate prejudices of those who no 
doubt will continue to refuse their assent to doctrines so 
mathematically demonstrated. 3 Your kindness has 
again led you to bestow unmerited praise on me. I 
assure you that I feel very proud of the favourable 
opinion which you have formed of my speculations. I 
have read the article with an endeavour to discover 
blemishes in it, but excepting on one or two trifling 
points, not in the least affecting the reasoning, I cannot 
discover any. Those points are as follows : 4 In page 56 
a few lines from the bottom, you say " and if one-half 
the usual supply were brought to market, it (the price 
of commodities) would be increased one-half." It is 
evident that you meant the}' would be doubled in price. 

1 The last sheet of the letter is used as the cover, and addressed, 
"J. R. M'Cullock, College Street, Edinburgh." 

■'Edinburgh Review, No. LX[ (December, 181:8), Art. III. The 
article is nominally a review of (1) Ricardo, " Proposals for an Econ- 
omical and Secure Currency ; with observations on the Profits of the 
Bank of England" (London, 1816) ; and (2) Prinsep, C. R., "An Essay 
on Money" (London, 1818). Ricardo's plan of making bank-notes ex- 
changeable for gold bullion of the standard purity at the mint price of 
gold, is described in detail and heartily endorsed. 

3 This sentence is quoted by Mr. Hugh G. Reid as Ricardo's 
estimate "in one of his letters," pf an early paper of McCulloch's on 
currency. See ' ' Biographical Notice of John Ramsay McCulloch, ' ' by 
" H. G. R." prefixed to the 1869 edition of McCulloch's "Commercial 
Dictionary." 

4 The article had probably left the press and none of the changes 
suggested were made. 
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In page 64 yon give your readers reason to infer that 
the Bank advance \sic\ the paper issued on occasion of 
the payment of the interest of the National Debt ; now 
I believe that this never really happens. Certain taxes 
are pledged to the national creditor, they are paid into 
the exchequer, and from the exchequer to the Bank, and 
are never for one moment at the disposal of ministers. 
Your argument however is not affected by this fact ; be- 
cause by means of direct loans, and by the purchase of 
Exchequer bills in the market with their notes, the 
Bank and Government together can issue any amount of 
paper they please besides that which is issued through 
the means of discounts. In page 66 you say " that all 
the difference that can take place in the value of gold 
and silver currencies, among nations trading together, 
will generally be limited to the expense of the transfer 
of bullion from the one to the other." This observa- 
tion is true of the exchange — that can never differ more 
than this expense, but I do not think it is equally so of 
the value of the precious metals. The value or price 
of cloth or of hats may in France be not only so much 
higher than in England as will pay the expenses and 
profits of the clothier and hatter who export them, but 
also the additional expense of conveying the money for 
which they are sold from France to England. Gold 
being a commodity is subject to the same rule. I have 
endeavored to explain this in my book from page 174 to 
the end of the chapter. 1 It is of little importance in 
your essay but I am more induced to mention it to you 
now, as you should guard against a misapprehension in 
the article on Exchanges which you have it in con- 
templation to write, 2 and here my observations end. I 

1 " Principles of Political Economy and Taxation," chap, vi, "On 
Foreign Trade." In "Works" (ed. McCulloch), pp. 82-86. 
-'See page 33, below. 
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see no other expression that I can cavil at. In your 
quotation from me, page 74, you end it by the word 
"performed" ; on referring to my pamphlet, page 25, I 
find in my copy which is one of the second edition, the 
words "they had been so advantageously applied." The 
first is inaccurate though I may inadvertently have used 
it. 1 The subject, of which metal to choose for the 
standard, is I think of little importance. On the whole 
I am quite contented with the present mint regulations, 
1st, because I do not like a change without there is a 
very manifest advantage in it, and 2dly, because it 
is confidently expected that the introduction of the 
most perfect machinery known into the silver mines 
may very considerably lower the value of that metal. If 
so it is unfit for a standard. The same objections can- 
not be made to gold. 2 Lord Lauderdale in his speeches 
and several writers in the Times have endeavoured to 
shew that if the Bank paid in gold it would all leave 
the country in consequence of the mint regulations, 
notwithstanding that [gold] s only is a legal tender in 
payments above 40J. 4 This is very absurd, and if yoti 
had shown it to be so, I should have been glad, for that is 
now the plea on which the continuance of the restriction 
is defended. If you think I can be of any use to you in 

1 " Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency," sect. iv. The 
phrase in the first edition (p. 25) "which . . they had so advantage- 
ously performed" was changed in the second to, " to which . . they 
had been so advantageously applied. ' ' For the latter, see "Works" ( ed. 
McCulloch), p. 404. 

2 Cf. Ricardo's speeches in the House on May 24, 1819 and Febru- 
ary 8, 1821. Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates" vol. xl, 747; vol. 
iv, (N. S.), 535- 

3 MS. defective. 

* This objection was stated and examined in detail, by Ricardo, in a 
note added to the second, and retained in the third edition of the 
"Principles of Political Economy and Taxation " (chap, xxvii, " On 
Currency and Banks") ; in "Works," ed. McCulloch, pp. 224-225,. 
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looking over the proof sheets of your article on Ex- 
changes, 1 I shall have great pleasure in doing it, but 
from what I have already seen you will make it all that 
it should be. To the best of my recollections Mushet 
did correct his Tables in a subsequent edition. 2 I have 
not his book here. I have attended to some of your sug- 
gestions for the improvement of my book. I cannot 
agree with you in thinking so lightly of the extinction 
of our national debt. I should agree to no other means 
of getting rid of it but hy paying it, which would relieve 
us from many of the evils you enumerate, such as the 
encouragement to gambling, etc. We agree as to the 
evils, but not as to the remedy. Having noticed Bu- 
chanan in the former edition I cannot now omit making 
the same references to him, particularly as his objections 
are popular objections and such as I would wish to an- 
swer. 3 I will consult with Murray about introducing a 
few pages from the pamphlet which you have honoured 
with your approbation. 4 Murray sent me for a few days 
the only copy that was in London of a French transla- 
tion of my book, with notes by M. Say/' He speaks 

1 See page 33, below. 

2 Probably, "An Enquiry into the Effects produced on the National 
Currency and Rates of Exchange by the Bank Restriction Bill, ex- 
plaining the Cause of the High Price of Bullion," etc. London, 1810. 

3 David Buchanan, economist and journalist, who in 1 814 published an 
annotated edition of Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations," with a fourth 
volume of " Observations on the Subjects treated in Dr. Smith's In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations " Edin- 
burgh, 1814. Repeated reference is made to Buchanan's criticisms in 
the successive editions of Ricardo's " Principles." 

* This was actually done, and the greater part (pp. 25-32; in "Works" 
ed. McCulloch, pp. 404-407) of sect iv of the "Proposals for an Eco- 
onomical and Secure Currency," the pamphlet here referred to, was 
inserted by Ricardo in chapter xxvii, " On Currency and Banks," of 
the second edition of the "Principles of Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion." Cf. "Works," pp. 215-218. 

5 " Des Principles de 1' Economie Politique et de 1'Impot, traduit de 
1' anglais par M. F. S. Constaucio, et avec des notes explicatives et 
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very respectfully and kindly of me, but does not agree 
with my doctrine. He does not appear to me to have 
seized my meaning. He attempts to shew that there is 
no land which does not pay rent, and then thinks that I 
am confuted — never noticing the other point on which I 
lay the most stress, that there is in every country a por- 
tion of capital employed on land already in cultivation 
for which no rent is paid, — or rather that no additional 
rent is paid in consequence of the employment of such 
additional capital. 1 Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 

David Ricardo. 
This is a very confused letter, but I have written it 
in haste and cannot undertake to write it over again. 

critiques de M. J.-B. Say. 2 vol. Paris, 1819. It is apparently an 
oversight of Professor Ashley to state (" Ricardo " in "Economic Clas- 
sics," v) that the actual translation is by Say. 

A letter of Ricardo to Say, of January 11, 1820, acknowledges the 
receipt of a present from the latter, which Dr. Bouar takes to be 
(" Letters of Ricardo to Malthus," p. 165) the above translation. On 
the whole it seems more likely that the reference is to the fourth 
edition of Say's " Traite d'ecouomie politique," published in 1819. Cf. 
Say, "Melanges et Correspondence" (ed. Charles Comte), pp. xvi, 103. 

1 The first edition of the " Principles of Political Economy and Tax- 
ation," contained a foot-note (pp. 570-571), stating that it must always 
be understood even when not explicit}' asserted, that the same effect 
would be produced by the employment of additional capital and labor 
upon laud already in cultivation, as upon new land of an inferior 
quality. Rent was denned as "the difference of produce obtained 
with equal capitals, and with equal labour on the same, or on different 
qualities of land." In the second edition of the "Principles," this con- 
sideration was restated with greater clearness, and detailed attention 
given (p. 518; cf. "Works," pp. 251-252) to Say's notes in the French 
translation ("Des Principles," I, 95, 249, 250 ; II, 182, etc.), which Ri- 
cardo had only seen "since this edition was in the press." In the 
letter to Say, noted above, Ricardo made the same correction, and in 
reply Say at once admitted its justice. Cf. Say, " Melanges,"pp. 104, 
107. 
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VI. 1 

Upper Brook Street, I v ondon, 7 April, 1S19. 

Dear Sir, 

It is a long time since I had the pleasure of hearing 
from you, and as I am not willing that our correspond- 
ence shall wholly cease, I write now without having 
anything to say that you may think worthy of a letter. 
To put you in good humour with me I will begin with 
telling you that your essay on Money in the last Edin- 
burgh Review 2 is universally admired. It is acknowl- 
edged by all the competent judges on that subject, to be 
a sound and able view of that department of Political 
Economy. You have I am sure been the means of af- 
fording the most useful instruction to many members of 
the Committees of both Houses, 3 and as for myself, I am 
under great obligations to you, for my plan might have 
slumbered, or have been forgotten, if you had not res- 
cued it from oblivion, and said more in its favor than I 
had been able to do. You will be pleased to know that 
an investigation into the probable results of adopting 
that plan, or some modification of it, has formed one of 
the leading subjects of examination, by both committees, 
and from the speech of Mr. Peel, as well as from those 
of Mr. Canning, and the Marquis of Eansdown, 4 I have 
very little doubt but that it will be recommended, as a 
temporary, if not a permanent measure, in both reports. 
If so, we shall have the merit of having at least acceler- 

1 Cover wanting. 

5 See above, p. 17. 

3 See Note following this Letter. 

■■Upon the Bill accompanying the preliminary Reports of both 
Committees, to restrain the Bank of England from paying in specie 
its notes under £ 5, and those issued previous to January i, 1S17. See 
Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. xl, 1397, T399, 1411, 1421. 
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ated the return to a sound unfluctuating system of cur- 
rency, for it is impossible to describe to you the alarm of 
the Bank Directors at the thoughts of providing coin 
for that purpose. They have officially declared that not 
less than 30 millions would be necessary, besides the 
usual reserve ; and yet they have opposed every obstacle 
to a scheme which will render such a provision unneces- 
sary. The Bank Directors, alone, with two or three 
very distinguished exceptions, and they young men, 
have made no progress in correct ideas on the subject of 
money since the last committee sat. They still maintain 
as a Court of Directors, though not individually, that 
they cannot believe that the rise or fall of the exchange 
has any connection with the amount of their notes 1 — 
they still maintain that the high price of bullion in 
their depreciated medium, means the same thing as a 
high exchangeable value of bullion in all other things 
— and they still maintain that their issues have rather 
been too moderate than excessive. 2 Happily the com- 
mittees are better informed, and I think we may anti- 
cipate a report which will recognize all the important 
principles of the science, as far as it regards money. 
You will have seen that I have taken my seat in the 

1 Only a fortnight before (March 25, 1819), the Directors of the 
Bank had passed their famous resolution — not rescinded until 1827 — 
that, "This Court cannot refrain from adverting to an opinion, strongly 
insisted on by some, that the Bank has only to reduce its issues to ob- 
tain a favourable turn iii the exchanges, and a consequent influx of 
the precious metals. The Court conceives it to be its duty to declare 
that it is unable to discover any solid foundation for such a sentiment." 
See Tooke, "History of Prices," vol. ii, p. 54, note. 

2 In his first important speech in Parliament (May 24, 1819) on 
Peel's resolutions upon the resumption of specie payments, Ricardo 
asserted that "the House did not withdraw its confidence from the 
Bank from any doubt of its wealth, or integrity, but from a conviction 
of its total ignorance of the principles of political economy." See 
Hansard, "parliamentary Debates," vol. xl, 746. 
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House of Commons. 1 I fear that I shall be of little itse 
there. I have twice attempted to speak 3 but I pro- 
ceeded in the most embarrassed manner, and I have no 
hope of conquering the alarm with which I am assailed 
the moment I hear the sound of my own voice. 3 

1 As member for Portarlington, an Irish pocket borough, in Queen's 
County. The importunities of friends had induced Ricardo to at- 
tempt to enter the House at the preceeding general election (June, 
1818), but he was unable to do so. This was not entirely to his own 
regret, for he wrote to Malthus under date of June 24, 18 18, " the cer- 
tainty of a seat could hardly compensate me for the disagreeables at- 
tending the negociation for it," ("Letters of Ricardo to Malthus," pp. 
151-152). McCulloch states that Ricardo was understood to have lent 
^20,000 to the proprietor of the Portarlington borough, free of inter- 
est, on condition that the latter returned him free of expense. Ri- 
cardo, he adds, never indeed saw the borough which he represented, 
and could in consequence speak and vote without being influenced by 
the opinions of his constituents. See " Sketch of the Life and Writ- 
ings of David Ricardo, Esq., M. P.," in McCulloch, "Treatises and 
Essays, etc.," (2nd edit., 1859), pp. 555-556, note; this note is 
omitted in the memoir of Ricardo prefixed to McCulloch's edition of 
Ricardo's collected "Works." It was generally known that Ricardo had 
entered Parliament "by virtue of his breeches pocket," as Mrs. Grote 
records ("Personal Life of George Grote," p. 21); but the method was 
too familiar and the ability of the candidate too generally recognized 
to involve any discredit. Mr. Caiman adds that Ricardo was elected 
on February 20, 1819, in place of Richard Sharpe, Esq., of Mark Lane, 
who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds (Economic Journal, vol. iv, 
p. 248). His name is first mentioned in a division list on March 2, 
(Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. xxxix, 846). 

2 The first time on March 25, 1819, on a bill to preveutthe misappli- 
cation of the poor rates ; and again on April 5, 1819, on the First Re- 
port of the Committee on the Resumption of Cash Payments. See 
Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. xxxix, 1158, 1408. His first 
really important speech was made on May 24, 1819, on Peel's resolu- 
tions on Resumption. McCulloch notes ( " Works," xxvii) that even 
on this occasion, he did not rise until he was loudly called upon from 
all sides of the House. The report of the speech in Hansard is 
punctuated with marks of a cordial reception and concludes, "The 
lion, gentleman sat down amidst loud and general cheering from all 
sides of the House." Hansard, vol. xl, 742. 

3 This paragraph is quoted in McCulloch's biographical sketch of 
Ricardo, prefixed to his edition of the " Works," and also contained in 
the volume of "Treaties and Essays." It appears as a citation from a 
letter of Mr. Ricardo " to one of his friends." 
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We are promised two works on Political Economy, 
one from the pen of Mr. Malthus 1 — the other from that 
of Major Torrens. 2 I am well acquainted with the 
opinions of both these gentlemen, and though I think 
they will assist in disseminating many sound principles, 
yet I think they adhere too firmly to their old associa- 
tions to make a very decided progress in the science. 
You are the person who ought to give us a complete 
system of Political Economy, written in so popular a 
way as to be easily understood by the generality of 
readers ; nobody could do it better, as all will testify 
who have read your two articles in the Review and your 
essay on the Corn Trade. I was introduced yesterday 
by Sir James Mackintosh in the House of L,ords, to 
Monsr. Sismundi [sic] , who is on a very short visit to this 
country. He has just published a book on Political 
Economy, 3 in which he has endeavoured to shew the 
fallacies of my opinions. He told me that he differed 
from Say also. I have great curiosity to see his book, 
as by the few words which passed between us he does 
not appear to agree with any of our known writers. 

You may perhaps have heard that my brother Ralph 
is married, and has relinquished his travelling scheme. 
He has long been thinking of matrimony, but deferred 
it so long that all his friends thought it would be his 
fate to die a bachelor. He has a young and an agreeable 
wife, and is comfortably settled at the moderate distance 
of 10 miles from London. 

1 See Letter XII, below. 

- Fulfilled in 1821 in "An Essay on the Production of Wealth ; with 
an Appendix in which the Principles of Political Economy are ap- 
plied to the Actual Circumstances of this Country." The "Appen- 
dix " never appeared. 

3 " Nouveaux principes d'economie politique, ou de la richesse dans 
ses rapports avec la population." 2 vol. Paris, 1819. 
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I hope I shall soon have the pleasure of hearing from 
you — I suppose that I must not expect to see you for the 
present in this country. I wish I might — your visit 
would give me great satisfaction. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

Note. — Light is thrown upon the preceding and following 
Letters by a consecutive narrative of the facts leading to the 
passage of the Act for the Resumption of Cash Payments 
(59 Geo. III. c. 78). On February 2, 1819, the Earl of 
Liverpool moved in the House of Lords, a resolution for the 
appointment of a Secret Committee "to inquire into the 
state of the Bank of England with a view to the Resumption 
of Cash Payments at the period then prescribed by law." 
A similar resolution was moved in the Commons on the 
same day by the Ministry. Committees were chosen in both 
Houses, with "a large preponderance of ministerial mem- 
bers, ' ' and proceeded at once to hear evidence and examine 
witnesses. Ricardo had just taken his seat in the House 
of Commons and was examined at length both before the 
Commons Committee and that of the Lords. In the begin- 
ning of April, short reports were presented by the Commit- 
tees, recommending as a step preliminary to complete re- 
sumption, that the Bank be restrained from paying in specie 
all notes under £5, together with those issued previous to 
January 1, 1817, according to its published notices. After 
some debate the proposed bill was passed by both Houses 
( 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 26). A month later the detailed reports 
were presented. The Committees agreed in recommending 
with slight modifications (see Letter VII), the plan suggested 
by Ricardo in his ' ' Proposals for an Economical and Secure 
Currency," and restated in his testimony before the Commit- 
tees. This plan was submitted to the two Houses in a series 
of resolutions, which, after debate, actively participated in 
by Ricardo, were agreed to without a division. Bills em- 
bodying these resolutions were promptly presented, and en- 
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countered little opposition in passage through either House. 
See Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. xxxix, xl, 
passim ; also Miss Martineau, " History of England during 
the Thirty Years Peace," vol. i, pp. 212-215. 

VII. 1 

IvOSDON, S May, iSrcj. 

My dear Sir, 

The public papers will have informed you, better 
than I could have done, of the substance of the Report 
from the Bank Committee, 2 which was read in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday last. As I knew you would 
get correct information from that source, I did not write 
immediately after I became authentically informed of 
the plan which the Committee recommended. The 
Committee have deviated in two points from the plan as 
originally suggested. They think that the bars of bull- 
ion delivered by the Bank, in exchange for notes, should 
be assayed, and stamped, at the mint, and they have ad- 
vised that after 1823, at the latest, we should revert to 
the old system of specie payments. Perhaps, in both 
instances, they have done right, for the Bank persisting 
in the most determined opposition to them, they were 
under the necessity of having the bullion stamped, that 
it might be legally called money of a large denomina- 

1 Cover wanting. 

2 " Second Report from the Secret Committee on the Expediency 
of the Bank resuming Cash Payments," in Hansard, "Parliamen- 
tary Debates," vol. xl, 152; also separately printed with "First 
Report, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix." London, 1S19. 

The practical recommendations of the Second Report were that 
after February 1, 1820, the Bank should be liable to deliver gold, not 
less than 60 ounces in amount, of standard fineness, mint assayed 
and stamped, for notes at the price of £4. is. per ounce in exchange ; 
that on or before October 1, 1820, this price should be ^"3 19s. 6d. in 
exchange, and that on or before May 1, 1821, it should be at the old 
standard rate, £$ 175. io}id. Also that this liability should continue 
for not less than two, nor more than three years from May 1, 1821. 
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tion, and that the Bank might not raise a clamour 
against them for having imposed upon that corporation 
the obligation of paying in bullion, from which they 
said their charter protected them. In the second place, 
they had to contend with public prejudice, and perhaps 
too with prepossessions which they themselves felt in 
favour of coin. If no inconvenience is suffered from 
the working of this plan for the next 5 years, the 
Bank will be amongst the foremost in contending that 
it should be adopted as a permanent system. I have been 
very much surprised that with the opportunities for 
making large profits, which the monopoly of the Bank 
has given them, their surplus capital does not exceed 
5 millions. How very much they must have mis- 
managed their affairs. With good management they 
ought to have been possessed of double that sum. The 
Bank have uniformly contended that they have not is- 
sued too much paper. It will hardly be believed that 
in Aug. 1 8 14, their loans to Government, alone, 
amounted to the enormous sum of 35 millions. In Feb. 
1816, they sank to about 20 millions, were seldom less 
after that time than 27 to 28 millions, till the present 
year, when they again fell to 23 millions. An account 
will be published in Appendix to the Lords' report of the 
quantity of silver and gold coined at the mint since 56 
Geo. 3 (181 6) to Jan. 1819, 1 also an account of the ex- 
pence attending such, coinage, 3 from which a tolerably 
accurate estimate may be made of the expence attending 

1 "First and Second Reports by the Lords Committees appointed a 
Secret Committee to enquire into the state of the Bank of England 
with reference to the expediency of the Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments ; with Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix," London, 
1819 ; reprinted in 1844, Appendix D. Return is made of the amounts 
coined between 1760 and 1819. 

2 This does not appear in the printed Report. 
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the coinage for any particular year, or any number of 
years. I fear that ministers would not give me so par- 
ticular an account as that which you suggest. 

I thank you for making me acquainted with Mr. Les- 
lie. 1 I have as yet only seen him for a few minutes. I 
have so little information to give you that it is hardly 
worth troubling you to read my letter, but it is the best 
I have, and therefore you must not complain. 

I thank you for the various numbers of the Scotsman 
which you have sent me, but I beg you will not trouble 
yourself to do so in the future, as I never miss reading 
them at Brookes', where they are taken in. I had read, 
before I received it from you, the paper of the 17th of 
April, and was highly pleased with it. I am sure that 
it cannot be answered. I am doomed every now and 
then to hear the grossest absurdities on the subject of 
the agricultural interest and the necessity of upholding 
it by further restrictions on the importation of corn, in 
the House of Commons, and wish that I had the talent 
of repelling these foolish arguments with my tongue as 
ably as you do with your pen. They should not then 
go without an answer. 

Believe me with great esteem, 

Yours very sincerely, 

David Ricardo. 

1 Probably John Leslie, the distinguished mathematician and natu- 
ral philosopher, who occupied the chair of mathematics and later that 
of natural philosophj' at the University of Edinburgh. He was a 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review, and wrote many of the articles 
on physical science for the " Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britau- 
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VIII.' 

London, 22june, 1819. 

My dear Sir, 

I have too long neglected answering your kind letter, 
but I have been much engaged ; and indeed my energy 
has been a little impaired by the late hours which the 
business of the House has compelled me to keep for the 
last 2 or 3 weeks. 

I hope that you have received the Lords' Report on 
Bank Affairs, which I sent you by the mail. That Re- 
port contains an account of the yearly average of Bank 
notes in circulation for more than 20 years, and is I 
think precisely the document which you wished to see. 2 

I thank you for your endeavors to inspire me with 
confidence on occasion of my addressing the House. 
Their indulgent reception of me 3 has in some degree 
made the task of speaking more easy to me, but there 
are yet so many formidable obstacles to my success, and 
some, I fear, of a nature nearly insurmountable, that 
I apprehend it will be wisdom and sound discretion in 
me to content myself with giving silent votes. 4 

There is a disposition among many of the best in- 
formed of the two committees to adopt my plan of cur- 
rency as a permanent regulation, but they think that it 
will have more chance of finding supporters, after it has 
been tried for a few years. I am of the same opinion, 

1 Cover wanting. 

2 "Report," Appendix B, pp. 320-330. 

3 See note 2, page 24, above. 

4 This paragraph is quoted, with a slight verbal change, in the bio- 
graphical sketch of Ricardo prefaced to McCulloch's edition of the 
"Works" (p. xxvi), and inserted in the volume of "Treatises and 
Essays," (p. 556). It is described as an excerpt from a letter of Mr. 
Ricardo to " one of his friends." 
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and only object to the Bill just passed, 1 because it will 
impose on the Bank the obligation of buying gold, and 
preparing for coin payments in 1821, although such 
payments may never be necessary. 

I fear I cannot obtain the accoitnt of the expence of 
the Mint Establishment for so long a period as you men- 
tion. I am sure that Ministers would object to give it, 
and I am too young a member to move for it without 
previously knowing that it would be granted. 

Bills are bought and sold on the exchange by brokers, 
who make themselves acquainted with the state of de- 
mand and supply. There is a difference in the price of 
bills, accordingly as they are drawn on persons, and by 
persons, of undoubted credit. There are also middlemen, 
who speculate largely on the rise or fall of the exchange 
and either buy or sell bills, without being entitled to do 
so from any previous transaction, on the expectation of 
the future supply and demand of bills. The practice I 
believe is this. The brokers go round to the different 
merchants, and ascertain whether they are buyers or 
sellers of bills. The man of most influence amongst 
them, judging of the relations between the buyers and 
sellers, suggests a price at which all the transactions of 
the day are settled, with such deviations as particular 
bills, on account of their being in very high, or very low 
credit, may be subject to. In the evidence before the 
committee you will see that merchants in the best credit 

1 59 Geo. III. c. 49 : " An Act to continue the Restrictions contained 
in several acts on Payment in Cash by the Bank of England until 
May i, 1823, and to provide for the gradual Resumption of such Pa3-- 
ments, and to permit the Exportation of Gold and Silver." For the 
actual operation of the plan of bullion payments, until its abandon- 
ment in 1821 (cf. Letter xxix, below), see McCulloch's article "Money" 
in the "Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica," vol. v, pp. 
509-512- 
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generally negociate their bills on better terms than the 
quoted price. 

I hope, Mr., or I believe, Sir W. Scott is recovered 
from his indisposition. His last novel is just published, 1 
but there is so great a demand for the work at present 
in my house that I have not yet seen it. I shall consent to 
wave \_stc] my claim to its perusal till I get in the country. 
Then also I shall read Sismondi's last work, 2 which I am 
prepared to find exactly of the description which you 
give of it, viz : a work not less extraordinary than that 
of Dr. Purves, 3 if there be really any such person in ex- 
istence. 

You have probably heard that Mr. Mill has got 
a highly respectable situation in the East India Hotise.' 1 
Considering the opinions which he has so freely given 
of the Government of India this appointment reflects 
great credit on the Directors. Mr. Malthus, with whom 
I am very intimate, speaks confidently of publishing his 
work on Political economy next spring. 5 When we meet 

1 "Tales of My Landlord," (Third Series), containing "TheBrideof 
Lammermoor " and "Legend of Montrose," was published on June 
io, 1819. See Lockhart, "Life of Scott," (Edinburgh, 1862), vol. vi, 
pp. 85-87. 

2 See above, p. 25. 

3 "All Classes Productive of National Wealth; or the Theories 
of M. Quesnai, Dr. Adam Smith, and Mr. Gray, Concerning the Vari- 
ous Classes of Men, as to the Production of Wealth to the Community, 
Analyzed and Examined, by George Purves, LL-D." London, 1817. 
The author's real name was Simon Gray. He wrote in the following 
year : "Gray versus Malthus ; the Principles of Population and Produc- 
tion Investigated, etc." London, 1818. See Halkett and Lang, "Dic- 
tionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain," 
67, 1043. 

4 Professor Bain states that Ricardo "made great exertions in the 
city " to secure Mill's appointment. The full title of the office was 
" Assistant to the Examiner of India Correspondence," and the for- 
mal appointment took place on May 12, 1819. See Bain, "James 
Mill," p. 185. 

6 See below, Letter XII. 
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we carry on a most active contest but with the best dis- 
position towards each other possible. Every opinion of 
his is subjected to the ordeal of a vigorous discussion be- 
tween us. I tell him that he has in this respect very 
greatly the advantage over me. The truth is he is too 
timid and I am too rash. 

I shall probably quit London for Gatcomb Park in the 
middle of July. Whether there or in London I shall 
be always happy to hear from you. Believe me to be 
with great esteem, 

YoUrs very truly, 

David Ricardo. 

IX. 1 

[Without date or heading.] 

I. There is a trifling error in the figures at the top 
of page 2. The second line ^100,100 should be ^"100,- 
000, and in the third line ^89,100 should be ^89,108 
for 1 per cent, on 89,108 
or 8qi 



make 89, 999 s 

1 The following memoranda are Ricardo's comments upon McCul- 
loch's article on "Exchange" written for the " Supplement to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica." The proof-sheets of the article were doubt- 
less sent to Ricardo for criticism (cf. page 20, above) and returned 
with these suggestions. The letter of enclosure is wanting. In the 
original MS. the memoranda follow Letter XLIV. Their proper place 
seems that here given them. On November 9, 1819, Ricardo wrote to 
Malthus : " I have received a letter also very lately from McCulloch 
he has been writing an article on Exchange for the Ency. Brit, which 
is very well done, I think ; although I cannot agree with one or two 
of his definitions," (" Letters of Ricardo to Malthus," p. 165). By 
December 18, 1819, Ricardo had received the printed sheets of the 
article. This is evident from the pagination of the references in 
Letter X of the present collection. 

2 " Supplement to Encyclopaedia Britannica," vol. iv, p. 205. The 
correction was made as suggested. 

3 
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The same error of considering a premium of i per 
cent, on one sum to be equal to the discount of i 
per cent, on a similar sum, is committed in anoth- 
er place. If a commodity worth ^"ioo rise to ^200, 
it will rise 100 per cent. ; but if it fall again to 
^100, it will fall only 50 per cent. No commodity can 
fall 100 per cent, if it retain any value whatever. Apply 
this observation to beginning of Page 8, where you 
speak of paper being worth only half its nominal value 
" or which is depreciated 100 per cent." Should it not 
be " 50 per cent. ? " ' 

2. I think the cause of the exchange with the 
country, being favourable to London, is owing to rather 
an excess of currency in the country. The same cause 
might produce the same effect, if nothing but coin were 
used both in London and the country. Diminish the 
quantity of country currency, and the exchange would 
be in favour of the country. It never will be so reduced, 
because it is the interest of Country Banks to maintain 
the largest amount possible of country circulation. 2 I 
cannot help thinking that in all cases an . unfavorable 

1 "Supplement to Encyclopaedia Britannica," vol. iv, p. 211. This 
obvious error was not corrected and the paragraph contains repeated 
mention of a depreciation of 100 per cent, where 50 per cent, is clearly 
meant. 

2 Ibid., p. 205. McCulloch's full statement is as follows : 

" In Great Britain, London, because of its intimate connection with 
other parts of the country, occasioned partly by its immense com- 
merce, partly by its being the seat of government, and the place to 
which the revenue is remitted, and partly by its currency consisting 
of Bank of England paper, for which the paper currency of the 
country banks is rendered exchangeable, has become the great focus 
in which all the money transactions of the empire center, and in 
which they are ultimately adjusted. In consequence of these various 
circumstances, but chiefly of the demand for bills on London to remit 
revenue, and of the superior value of Bank of England currency, the 
exchange between London and the other parts of the country is in- 
variably in its favour." 

No use seems to have been made here of Ricardo's criticism. 
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exchange may be traced to a relative redundancy of cur- 
rency. Suppose a country to carry on its circulation 
with coins, its market and mint price of gold to be the 
same, and its exchanges at par with other countries. 
Now suppose gold to be in great demand for our manu- 
factures, its price would rise above the mint price, if the 
coin could not be readily converted into bullion ; but it 
would be converted into bullion, and consequently the 
coin being reduced in quantity, would rise in exchange- 
able value with other commodities. A fall in the value 
of commodities here would encourage the exportation of 
goods and the importation of gold, and thus by an influx 
of gold would our currency be again increased in quan- 
tity and lowered in value, and till it was so, the ex- 
change woiild be favorable to England. But suppose 
England to carry on its circulations by means of paper 
only, not exchangeable for gold, and the same demand 
for gold to arise for our manufactures, gold would rise, 
estimated in paper, and therefore with the same com- 
puted exchange as before it might be advantageous to 
import gold. But even in this case, it may, I, think be 
justly said that the exchange was unfavorable to the 
foreign country because its currency was relatively re- 
dundant. Bullion is the commodity in which the value 
of currencies would be estimated. That of England 
would be lowered in value, for it could command, after 
the rise in the price of bullion, fewer ounces than be- 
fore. Those of Foreign Countries (within the limits of 
the expences of transmission) would be the same as be- 
fore. Bullion or coin would purchase the same quan- 
tity of commodities abroad as before ; in England it 
would purchase more. The same quantity of paper in 
England would be equivalent to a less quantity of gold ; 
the same quantity of foreign money would be equivalent 
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to the same quantity of gold. The exchange would 
vary on account of the relatively higher value of the 
currency of the foreign country. 1 

3. You say that the price of Foreign Bills of ex- 
change depends entirely on two circumstances : " first, 
on the value of the currency at the place where they 
are made payable, compared with the value of the cur- 
rency, at the place where they are drawn ; and secondly, 
on the relation which the supply of bills in the market 
bears to the demand." 2 From what I have said, you will 
perceive that I see no difference between these two 
causes ; they appear to me to be one and the same. 
The supply of bills and the demand for them must de- 
pend on the previous purchases and sales of goods in 
the two countries, and these are entirely influenced by 
relative prices. But relative prices are determined by 
relative value or quantity of currencies. Increase the 
quantity of currency in France, goods will rise in France 
and will be exported thither from England. Bills on 
France will fall in England, bills on England will rise 
in France. The demand and supply will be strictly 
regulated by the relative value of the currencies of the 
two countries. Double the quantity of currency in 
England and commodities will rise to double their for- 
mer price in England, and twice the quantity of the 
money of England will be given for the former quantity 
of the currency of France. This is undoubtedly a mere 
nominal alteration, the real value both of commodities 
and bills will be the same as before. In fact the real 
par is altered and nothing else. Instead of ascertaining 
the par by a consideration of what the pound sterling 
was formerly worth, it should be computed with refer- 

1 By a slip, Ricardo writes "currency " for " country." 

3 "Supplement to Encyclopsedia Britannica," vol. iv, p. 206. 
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ence to its present value, which, is to he known by the 
value of the bullion which a pound can command. We 
mean the same thing, but I doubt whether there be an}' 
advantage in the distinction which is drawn between 
real and nominal exchange ; by correcting the par with 
every alteration in the bullion value of money, all would 
be clear. *See the end of this paper. 1 

4. In the article on Foreign Exchange, you say " the 
price of foreign bills depends on the value of the currency 
at the place where they are made payable, compared with 
the value of the currency at the place where they are 
drawn." 3 But soon after it is said that " the compara- 
tive value of the currencies of particular countries must 
depend, 1st, on the relative value of bullion in those 
countries ; and andly, on the quantity of bullion con- 
tained in their coins, or on the quantity of bullion for 
which this paper money, or other circulating mednnn 
will exchange." 3 Do you not then mean to say that the 
price of foreign bills depends 011 the relative value of 
bullion in the countries between which they are uego- 
ciated ? Under some circumstances you agree with me 
that bullion might possess a higher value in Poland 
than in England ; but a bill on France for 10,000 francs 
would not vary in either of those countries on that ac- 
count ; the same quantity of bullion must be paid in 
both for the bill on France, without any regard to the 
quantity of corn or labour that can be commanded by 
it. It is true that the expences of sending bullion from 
France to Poland may exceed the expence of sending it 
to England, but this circumstance will not alter the par ; 
although it will allow of a greater deviation in the ex- 

1 Page 44 below. 

2 "Supplement to Encyclopaedia Britannica," vol. IV, p. 206. 

3 Ibid., p. 207. 
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change from par between the more distant countries, 
before bullion moves to stop the rise or fall of the ex- 
change. I cannot help thinking that the language of 
the Bullion Report 1 is correct, aud that it would intro- 
duce a new and less satisfactory definition if we were to 
allow of these expences in estimating the par of ex- 
change between different countries. Suppose that the 
expence of sending silver from Poland to France or from 
Prance to Poland, to be 5 per cent., it would in my opin- 
ion be correct to say that the exchange was at par when 
100 ounces of silver in Poland would purchase a bill for 
100 ounces of silver payable in France. According to 
your explanation, I do not know whether you would es- 
timate it to be at par when 105 ounces were given in 
Poland for a bill of 100 ounces payable in France, 
or when 105 were paid in France for a bill of 100 ounces 
payable in Poland. The restraints laid on the exporta- 
tion of gold may lower its relative value in Spain 3 per 
cent., aud therefore if from that which is usually called 
the par, there should be a difference in the computed ex- 
change of 3 per cent, against Spain, that deviation may 
as justly be called a nominal deviation, as if it were oc- 
casioned by an abundant paper money not convertible 
into bullion. The market price of bullion that could 
be legally exported would in Spain be 3 per cent, above 
the mint price. 

5. In this paragraph the word ' value ' has an ainbigu- 

1 " The par of exchange between two countries is that sum of the 
currency of either of the two, which, in point of intrinsic worth, is 
precisely equal to a given sum of the other, that is, contains precisely 
an equal weight of gold and silver of the same fineness " ( " Bullion 
Report," 8vo. ed., p. 22). This definition is quoted by MeCulloch and 
characterized as obviously incorrect, since exchange between two 
countries can only be at true par when adequate allowance has been 
made for the difference of value of bullion in the two countries. See 
"Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica," vol. iv, p. 207. 
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ous meaning. In the first sentence I understand what- 
ever occasions a rise or fall in the relative value of the 
precious metals estimated in commodities must propor- 
tionally affect the nominal exchange with other coun- 
tries, in which I agree, if you suppose that the precious 
metals can be forcibly detained in such country. If they 
are free to pass, I think it is the real exchange which 
will be affected, altho' the exportation of the metals will 
not continue till the exchange is at par. It may remain 
for a very considerable time unfavorable to the export- 
ing country, within the limits of the expences of trans- 
mitting bullion. When you speak afterwards of the 
" differences between the value of the precious metals 
in the home and foreign market," in what do you esti- 
mate that value ? If you say in goods, I ask in the 
goods of which country ? l 

6. This would depend on the abundance of the 
clipped money. 2 If not in excess the real par would or 

1 "Supplement to EncycloyEedia Britarmica," vol. iv, p. 208. The 
first sentence quoted refers to the measure of the premium or discount 
upon bills of exchange in the event of a rise or a fall in the relative 
value of the precious metals. The ambiguity was made less glaring 
but not removed by changing the phrase so as to read that, in the case 
of a fall in relative value of the currency of the home market, " For- 
eign bills would sell for a premium, the amount of which would be 
precisely equal to the excess of the value of the precious metals in the 
foreign market, caused by their redundancy in the home market ;" and 
conversely in the case of a rise in the value of the home currency. 

2 Ibid., p. 209. McCulloch's contention was that the coins of any 
country, being more or less worn, seldom corresponded exactly with the 
mint standard and that an allowance equivalent to the difference be- 
tween the actual value of the coins and their mint value, must be 
made in estimating the exchange. Ricardo's criticism was doubtless 
responsible for the insertion in the printed text of a qualifying foot- 
note : 

" It is necessary to observe, that it is here supposed that the clipped 
or degraded money exists in such a degree of abundance as only to 
pass current at its bullion value. If the quantity of clipped money 
were sufficiently limited, it might, notwithstanding the diminution of 
weight, pass current at its mint value ; and then the par would have 
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ought to be estimated, not by what the coin contained 
of pure metal, but what it would have contained if not 
clipped. The depreciation of the currency is inferred 
as a necessary consequence of a clipped coin. 

7. On this the same remark may be made as on 6. 
If the coin notwithstanding the seignorage passes cur- 
rent at a high value, the par of exchange ought to be 
regulated by such current value. 1 

8. Does not this paragraph confirm the above opin- 
ion ? 2 The real par is justly estimated by the current 
value of the pound sterling ; that current value is de- 
preciated, hence a new real par is, or ought to be, 
established. 

9. Because it rarely happens that the currency of one 
or other is not redundant. It is redundancy or de- 
ficiency which is the cause of balances being paid from 
one to the other. 3 

10. We should not have imported a single ounce of 
bullion from Hamburgh, because the real exchange 
would not be such as to afford a profit on its importa- 
tion, while there were goods which could be imported to 
more advantage. 4 

to be estimated, not by its relative weight to foreign money, but by 
the mint price of bullion. This is a principle which must be con- 
stantly kept in view." 

. 1 " Supplement to Encyclopaedia Britaunica," vol. iv, p. 210. The 
sentence was left apparently unaltered : " As it is by their intrinsic 
worth of bullion that the relative value of the coins of particular 
countries is estimated in exchange, two coins of equal weight and 
purity are reckoned equivalent to each other, although the one should 
have been coined at the expence of the state, and the other charged 
with a seignorage, or duty on its coinage." 

2 Probably ibid., pp. 210-211, on the rate of exchange between 
London and Paris. 

3 Probably ibid., p. 219, $3. 

* Ibid., p. 219. In reference to the heavj' importation of bullion 
from Hamburg to Loudon, in 1797-9S, which Bosanquet and others 
had cited in disproof of the theory of " a natural flow" of the 
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11. Provided money did not alter in value. 1 

12. This is true if the prices of goods do not vary 
from the same cause that the exchange varies, namely a 
superabundance of money in one of the two countries. 3 

13. See last observation. 8 

14. I am rather doubtful of this tendency to disap- 
pear. 4 

1 5. I doubt whether an unusual deficiency in the supply 
of corn must always materially affect the state of debt and 
credit with foreign countries. If we import to a greater 
value, we shall also export to a greater value. If we im- 
port an unusual quantity of corn we are less able and will- 
ing to purchase the usual quantity of other foreign com- 
modities. The exportation of commodities is supposed 
here to be caused by the previous effect on the exchange. 
I believe it to be caused by the unusual importation of 
foreign goods. 8 

precious metals. Ricardo's comment is doubtless incorporated in 
McCulloch's text : 

"For however favorable the real exchange between Hamburgh 
and London might have been to the latter, we should not have im- 
ported a single ounce of bullion had it not been, at the time, the 
most advantageous article with which Hamburgh could discharge its 
debt to London." 

1,1 Supplement to Bncyclopsedia Britannica," vol. iv, p. 219. The 
qualification is probably incorporated in McCulloch's sentence : "If 
in return for an exportation of commodities worth ten or twenty mil- 
lions, we import commodities worth fifteen or thirty, we shall, pro- 
vided money has not altered in value, gain 50 per cent, by the trans- 
action." 

2 Ibid., p. 219. This and the following note are probably taken 
into account by McCulloch in the opening sentences of the paragraph 
on the " EJffect of Fluctuations in the Real Exchange on Foreign 
Trade." 

3 See preceding note. 

i Ibid., pp. 219-220. McCulloch's statement is, that fluctuations on 
the exchange, above or below the true par, are confined within cer- 
tain limits and have a constant tendency to disappear. 

6 Ibid., p. 220. The statement criticized was retained unchanged 
in the text. 
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16. Here you adopt the usual language and say that 
the computed exchange with Rio Janeiro would be 5 
per cent, in favour of London. As the money of both 
countries is supposed to be at its mint standard, the 
computed exchange is the same thing with the real ex- 
change. You agree therefore that the real exchange is 
favourable to England when it differs from par any part 
of the expences of transit, and you state the real par to 
be what the bullion committee defined it, and which 
definition you quote, page 4/ The latter part of the 
paragraph is, I think, at variance with the first. In the 
first we are told that when the market and mint prices 
of bullion agree both in Rio Janeiro and in London, and 
bullion is transmitted from Rio Janeiro to London at an 
expence of 5 per cent., the computed, or which in this 
case is the same thing, the real exchange, is 5 per cent, 
unfavourable to Rio Janeiro and 5 per cent, favourable to 
England ; but in the latter part we are told that under 
the very same circumstances, the expence of transit will 
measure the unfavourable nominal exchange. Now by 
nominal exchange I understand you to mean that per- 
centage of the exchange which is caused by the deprecia- 
tion of money in either country. But you have not ex- 
plained what you mean strictly by depreciation of money. 
I thought you always meant to measure depreciation of 
money by the agreement of its market with its mint 
price, but in this place you speak of another depreciation, 
of relative depreciation. If the exchange be 5 per cent, 
against Rio Janeiro, and money therefore comes to 
England, I agree with you that it is to that amount 
relatively depreciated in Rio Janeiro ; 105 ounces of 
silver in one place is really paid to obtain 100 ounces in 
the other ; but the exchange which is the consequence of 

1 See p. 38, above. 
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this relative depreciation should I think be called real, 
and not nominal. If you dispute this, I do not know 
what you would call a real favorable exchange. If 
there were no expences whatever in sending bullion 
from one country to another, the exchange would never 
deviate from par. It would be as invariable as the price 
of bullion is in countries where money is freely ex- 
changeable for bullion on demand. It appears to me 
essential that a very marked line should be drawn be- 
tween actual and relative, depreciation of money. There 
can be no unfavourable exchange without relative de- 
preciation ; the exchange may be still more unfavour- 
able because of actual depreciation. In this case relative 
depreciation will be increased. I think we agree in 
principle. I object to the language. 1 

17. Adopting your language, and making your allow- 
ances the exchange can never be very different from par. 
You say "Had the computed exchange been less un- 
favourable, it would have shewn that the real exchange 
was in favour of L,ondon." It could not be either more 
or less unfavorable and therefore the real exchange could 
be only at par. Money can be relatively depreciated 
only from two causes — one, the actual depreciation of its 
value from its bullion standard ; the other, the expense 
of sending it from one country to the other. The latter 
is always the range within which the real exchange 
varies. You add these together, and then say if there 
be anything more than these, in the deviation from par 
of the computed exchange, then only is the exchange 

1 " Supplement to Encyclopaedia Britamiica," vol. iv, p. 223. 
Ricardo's criticism doubtless induced McCulloch to strengthen his 
own position. In the printed text " computed exchange," as used in 
the early part of the paragraph, is identified with "nominal" instead 
of with "real exchange." The phrase "relative depreciation of the 
currency " is avoided. 
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really unfavorable. I ask how can it deviate more, the 
computed exchange being an accurate exponent of rela- 
tive depreciation? 1 

18. I agree with the argument here, but I think the 
word ' relative' in the expression of " relative redundan- 
cy" should be left out. A real unfavourable exchange, 
which it is acknowledged facilitates exportation, is al- 
ways in my opinion accompanied, and may be said to be 
caused by relative redundancy. 2 

*On further reflection, there may I think be real use in 
the distinction drawn between the nominal and real ex- 
change, but the distinction should be clearly defined. 
The exchange may be said to be nominally affected to 
the amount of the difference between the market and 
mint prices of bullion, and be really affected by any de- 
viation from par exceeding or falling short of this dif- 
ference. You have I think so defined them. 

X. 3 

London, 18/A Dec, 1819. 

My dear Sir, 

I have two of your letters now before me, the first 
dated the 2d Nov., the second the 5th of Dec, and the 
only excuse which I have to offer for not writing before 
is that my occupations have been such as to have left 
me little time for anything else. With your last I re- 
ceived your article on Exchanges, 4 which I have not 
been able yet to read throughout ; from what I have 

1 " Supplement to Encyclopaedia Britannica," vol. iv, p. 223. In 
the printed text, the criticism is met by italicizing " real exchange." 
McCulloch held that a variation in computed exchange, equivalent 
to the difference in relative value of currency, was entirely a varia- 
tion 111 nominal exchange, and left real exchange at par. 

2 Ibid., p. 224. The omission suggested was made. 

3 Cover wanting. 

4 See above, IX. 
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seen of it, I conclude that there will be no other differ- 
ence between us, but that which forms a part of the sub- 
ject of your first letter. 1 With respect to that differ- 
ence too, I think that we cannot clearly understand each 
other's terms, for I contend for nothing more than is 
conceded in page 208 of your article, beginning with the 
words " In estimating the comparative quantity" etc. 3 
You appear there to admit the definition of the par of ex- 
change given by the Bullion Committee, but which, in 
page 207, you contend to be incorrect. If sugar were the 
circulating medium of the world, I should think it right 
to say that the exchange was at par when a bill " which 
cost 100 hogsheads of sugar in London only brought 
100 in Jamica." You appear to think that this opinion 
is not quite consistent with that (to which you refer in 
your letter) in my answer to Mr. Bosanquet. You say 
you understood me to mean that any given quantity of 
the precious metals in Spain being worth more than the 
same amount in South America, that therefore the nomi- 
nal exchange must .be proportionally in favor of the 
former. If you substitute the words " real exchange " 
for " nominal exchange," you have exactly expressed 
my meaning, which I think agrees with the view I now 
entertain on this subject. 3 Your remark that if no ex- 
pences whatever attended the transmission of the metals 
from one country to another, the exchange might never- 

1 Probably as to the correct definition of the par of exchange. See 
above, p. 42. 

2 McCulloch's full statement is, that a par of exchange is established 
by ascertaining what amount of the standard currency of any partic- 
ular country contains precisely as much bullion of the same fineness 
as is contained in the particular coin of one country selected as an 
integer or standard of comparison. 

3 See "Reply to Mr. Bosanquet's Practical Observations on the Re- 
port of the Bullion Committee," (1811), ch. ii, sect. 4, and ch. iv ; in 
" Works " (ed. McCulloch), pp. 320, 338. 
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theless deviate from par on account of the time neces- 
sary to transmit them is quite correct. I consider the 
loss of interest for the time occitpied in transmitting 
them as a part of the expence. 1 

I cannot express how much pleased I am with what 
you say respecting the article I have written for the 
Supplement to the E. B., on the Sinking Fund. 2 I was 
so dissatisfied with it that I requested Mr. Mill, who 
transmitted it to Mr. Napier, to tell him that I hoped 
he would use no ceremony in rejecting it, if he thought 
it unworthy of a place in his work. What yoit say of 
it is most gratifying, and if the public think only half 
as well of my efforts, I shall be amply recompensed for 
my fears and anxiety. You have spoken too favorably 
of the article to make it prudent in me to attempt the 
alteration you propose. It is highly probable that I 
should make it worse rather than better, by further 
meddling with it. You judge of me by yourself, a 
standard by which I should be glad if justice would 
permit me to be tried. You can transpose passages, and 
new model the productions of your pen with great fa- 
cility. , " . with the greatest difficult}'-. To compose is to 
you an easy task, with me it is a laborious effort. I 
must not then risk spoiling an article which is distin- 
guished by your approbation. Other engagements and 
pursuits too would probably interfere to prevent me 

1 Cf. " Reply to Mr. Bosanquet's," etc., ch. ii, sect. 1 ; in "Works," 
(ed. McCulloch), p. 315. 

"- " Supplement to Encyclopedia Britantiica " vol. iv, pp. 410-426. 
The article is signed by the fictitious initials "E. E. E." Cf. ibid., 
vol. vi, xxiv. It is reprinted in "Works" (ed. McCulloch), pp. 515-548. 
For the circumstances under which the article was undertaken, for 
Ricardo's characteristic distrust of his own ability to write it, and for 
his reluctance to receive any remuneration therefor, see " Correspon- 
dence of Macvey Napier," p. 23; Bain, "James Mill" pp. 190-191 • 
" I,etters of Ricardo to Malthus," (ed. Bonar), pp. 157-15S, 165. 
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from paying that attention to it which would be re- 
quired. 

You will see by the papers that I attempted in the 
House to express in a short speech some of the opin- 
ions which I hold on the questions which circum- 
stances have rendered particularly interesting at this 
time. 1 My difficulty in speaking is as great as in writ- 
ing, and therefore I cannot judge how far I succeeded in 
making my audience understand what I offered. I 
touched slightly on the subject of free trade, which you 
have treated of in so able a manner. 2 To institute the 
necessary improvements in our system requires firmness 
and perseverance — qualifications which we shall not find 
in our present ministers. They appear to be satisfied 
when they have removed an immediate difficulty by 
deferring the pressure for one or two years. 

Col. Torrens shewed me the paper which is a copy of 
the one he sent to you. 3 I am more convin ed than 

1 On December 16, 1819, Ricardo spoke on Sir W. De Cres] gny's mo- 
tion for the appointment of a select committee "to inqui into the 
plan of Mr. Owen for ameliorating the condition of the lowt -lasses." 
Although observing that ' he was completely at war with 1 ; system 
of Mr. Owen, which was built upon a theory incousistei. with the 
principles of political economy and in his opinion was calculated to 
produce infinite mischief to the community,' — Ricardo was disposed 
to accede to the appointment of a committee, as an agency likely to 
' circulate useful information and correct prejudices.' The greater 
part of his speech, as reported, is devoted to a consideration of the 
causes of national distress These he considered to be, gener- 
ically, the insufficiency of capital and the consequent disproportion 
between wages and population ; specifically, the effects of the corn 
laws, of the fetters upon trade, and of the burden of the national 
debt. See Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. xli, 1206-1209. 

2 Iu the article " Corn Daws and Trade " in the "Supplement to the 
Encyclopsedia Britannica " and in the Edinburgh Review, No. 
DXIII (July, 1819), Art. Ill, 011 "Commercial Embarrassment — Trade 
with France." 

3 Perhaps, "A Comparative Estimate of the Effects which a Continu- 
ance and a Removal of the Restriction upon Cash Payments are re- 
spectively calculated to produce ; with Strictures on Mr. Ricardo's 
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ever that the great regulator of value is the quantity of 
labour required to produce the commodity valued. 
There are many modifications which must be admitted 
into this doctrine, from the circumstance of the unequal 
times that commodities require to be brought to market, 
but this does not invalidate the doctrine itself. 1 I am 
not satisfied with the explanation which I have given of 
the principles which regulate value. I wish a more 
able pen would undertake it. The fault is not in the 
inadequacy of the doctrine to account for all difficulties, 
but in the inadequacy of him who has attempted to ex~ 
plain it. 

After I shall have read Mr. Malthus' next work, 2 
that I mean now in the press, I shall be able to 
make up my mind whether his abilities as a political 
economist have not been over-rated. I confess that his 
dangerous heresy on the corn laws 3 affords a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the conclusion to which you have 
arrived. 4 I will be obliged to you to send me the Scots- 
man, and to inform me at the same time to whom I am 
to pay the subscription for it here. I want to know 
this not only on my own account, but on account of my 
brother Ralph who is uneasy at the arrears of his debt. 

Proposal for obtaining a Secure and Economical Currency." Lon- 
don, 1819. But cf. note, p. 15, above. 

1 See p. 14, above. 

2 See note 2, p. 59, below. 

3 Malthus' " Grounds of au Opinion on the Policy of Restricting the 
Importation of Foreign Corn " (1815), asserted it to be both "wise and 
politic . . . to restrain the free importation of foreign corn" (p. 42). 
This position was restated in detail in the " Essay on the Principle of 
Population," (5th ed. 1817}, vol. ii, bk. ii, ch. 11, 12. As Dr. Bonar 
says: " From Malthus himself the old leaven of protectionism was 
never wholly purged away. "See "Malthus and his Work," bk. ii, ch. 1. 

4 For McCulloch's estimate of Malthus's " Principles of Political 
Economy," see the former's "Literature of Political Economy," p. 
18. 
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Before I received your letter, I asked Col. Torrens to put 
me in the way of becoming a subscriber to that news- 
paper. 

I remain with great esteem, nxy dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 



XL 1 

IvOKDON, 28 Feb., [1S20]. 2 

My dear Sir, 

It is a long time since I have written to you, and now 
I fear I have little to say worthy of engaging your at- 
tention. The death of the King 3 has suspended all 
public business, and the great object of interest with all 
those by whom I am surrounded is the approaching 
election. To some it is an object of hope, and to others 
of fear, but as far as regards the strength of the two 
parties opposed to each other, I am told by the learned 
in those matters, that the ensuing parliament will not 
materially differ from the present one. My seat I be- 
lieve is very secure. I shall represent the same place 
for which I am now returned. There has not been the 
least foundation for the report that I was to be a candi- 
date for the County of Gloucester. I have not been in- 
vited to become such, nor if I had been, should I have 
consented to embark on so perilous an undertaking as a 
contest with the family of Beaufort. Col. Torrens will 
I fear have little chance of success at Rochester, and the 

1 Franked by himself. Cover dated, " London, February twenty- 
eight, 1820," and addressed "J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., College Street, 
Edinburgh." 

2 The MS., by a slip of the pen has 1S21 ; cf. events within described 
and date of superscription. 

3 On January 29, 1820. 

4 
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probability, I think, is, that he will decline going to a 
Poll. 1 

I read with great pleasure the able articles which I 
see every week in the Scotsman. They continue to ad- 
vocate the good cause without being betrayed into vio- 
lence and intemperance of language. For the support 
which you have given to my hint in the House of Com- 
mons about the payment of the National Debt I am 
grateful. 2 It always gives me satisfaction to find my 
opinion confirmed by yours, and I am glad to know that 
you think it desirable that we should submit to the 
necessary sacrifices, to get rid of the overwhelming in- 
cumbrance which palsies all our efforts. The stock- 
holders are a very unreasonable class, and in all their re- 
marks on my proposal, complain bitterly of my thinking 
they should not receive more than 70 for their 3 per 
cents. I do not know what they would say to you, who 
propose to pay them only at 40. 3 A Reformed House of 
Commons, if ever we should possess so great a good, and 
if we should not, the debt I believe may as well remain 
as it is, should on this question of price do strict justice 
between the payers and receivers of taxes, and not heed 
the clamour which the selfish on either side should raise. 
From what I observe I am confident that this will not 
be the mode in which we shall get rid of the debt. Our 

1 In the new Parliament of 1820, Rochester was represented by 
Ralph Bernal, Esq. and Lord Binning. 

2 Speaking on Dec. 24, 1819, on a petition of London merchants re- 
specting commercial distress — to be distinguished from the more im- 
portant petition of May 8, 1820 (p. 63, below) — Ricardo advanced his 
characteristic views that the national distress was due to the relative 
scarcity of capital, and that this was in turn largely caused by the 
burdens imposed by the national debt. As a remedy he advised that 
the whole capital of the country be assessed for the discharge of the 
public debt. See Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. xli, 1576. 

3 Cf. page 1, above. 
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burthens may, and will probably, continue to weigh us 
down for many years to come, but finally they will be 
forcibly thrown from our shoulders, and the stock- 
holders instead of complaining, with injustice, as I 
think, that they were not to be paid at 100 for their 3 
per cents, will have justly to complain of losing both 
their principal and interest. 

The landholders — those concerned in Agriculture, are 
loud in their complaints of the present corn laws, and will 
I expect make a forcible appeal to Parliament for their im- 
provement as they will call it. If we are to have laws to 
protect the landed interest, I agree with the complainers 
that they should not be in the form in which they now ex- 
ist, for they are calculated to produce the most mischiev- 
ous variations in the price of corn, which can neither be de- 
sirable to the grower nor to the consumer. A permanent 
tax on importation, to the amount only of the peculiar 
taxes to which the growth of corn is subject, would be, 

1 think, the wisest policy ; but it is probable that such a 
limited tax would be far from satisfying the landed in- 
terest. We should then have to choose 1 between a higher 
permanent tax, or a tax varying with the price. If the 
object be to sustain the price of corn at 8oj. per quarter, 
it might be allowed to enter duty free when at that 
price ; to pay a duty of is. per quarter when it fell to 79, 

2 when it fell to 78 and so on. A serious objection 
against this latter mode is that 80s. would become in 
some measure the maximum of price, whilst no means 
could be adopted to fix a minimum. The corn grower 
would not have much chance of selling his corn under 
any circumstances above 80s., but there is no limit to 
the low price, at which on other occasions, he might be 
forced to sell. This is a disadvantage to which no other 

1 Here, as elsewhere, written "cnuse." 
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trade is exposed ; if a manufacturer be subject to a glut 
of his commodity, and consequently to low prices, lie is 
also benefited at times by an unusual demand and high 
prices. It is true the farmer might make allowances 
for this peculiar disadvantage, and might therefore insist 
on a greater general average of profits on that account. 
If he did so, this would of itself be in its operation a tax 
on corn, for it would necessarily fall on the consumer, 
and not on the landlord. Before any discussion takes 
place in the House of Commons, I mean to refresh my 
memory with the substance of your excellent article on 
the Corn L,aws. I do not at present recollect whether 
you have made any observation on that part of the sub- 
ject on which I have now been writing. 

I was very much pleased with Col. Torrens' essay in the 
last Edinb. Review. 1 I do not think there is more than 
one proposition in it which I should be disposed to dispute. 
Mr. Malthus, who passed two or three hours with me 
last week, was fully persuaded, till I undeceived, him 
that the article was written by you ; he could hardly be- 
lieve that Col. Torrens agreed so completely with the 
doctrines which both you and I have advocated. Mr. 
Malthus continues stoutly to deny that demand is only 
limited by production. He thinks that capital might be 
very mischievously augmented in a country, and he in- 
tends in his new publication to make some remarks on 
this which he conceives to be an erroneous doctrine on 
the part of the Reviewer. 2 His book has been in the 
press a very long time, and must now be nearly ready 

1 Edinburgh Review, No. LXIV (October, 1819), Art. XI, " On Mr. 
Owen's Plans for Relieving the National Distress;" nominally a re- 
view of Robert Owen's " New View of Society," and three ofhis minor 
tracts. Cf. "Letters of Ricardo to Malthus" (ed. Bonar), p. 170. 

2 See Malthus, " Principles of Political Economy," pp. 358, 363, et 
passim. 
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for publication. 1 In our conversation the other evening, 
he maintained stoutly the opinions which he has long 
held, and which I cannot but think very far from being 
the correct ones. On the whole however he appears to 
me to have made some approximation to us, and I sus- 
pect that in his book the differences between us will not 
appear so great as they do in our conversations. 

I hope your other engagements will not prevent you 
from bestowing a portion of your time in Political Econ- 
omy. The science is already greatly indebted to you, 
but the public mind is not yet so informed as not to 
stand in need of all the aid which your pen can give it. 
I hope to see an article of yours in the next number- of 
the Review. 

I have lately seen Mr. Leonard Horner. On enquir- 
ing of him after you I was glad to find he v/as acquainted 
with you, and had so good an account to give of your 
health. Mr. P. Horner was a great loss to the House of 
Commons. He v/as a powerful supporter of all the good 
principles of Political Economy. 2 

I am with the greatest esteem, 

Yotirs very faithfully, 

David Ricardo. 

XII. 3 

London, 29 March, 1820. 

My dear Sir, 

I received with great pleasure your kind letter of 
the 19th inst. and I take advantage of this period of in- 

1 See p. 59, below. 

2 Francis Horner had died at Pisa on February 8, 1S17, at the early 
age of thirty-nine. His brother, Leonard Horner mentioned above, 
was living in Edinburgh and had already become prominent as a Whig 
politician and an educational reformer. 

3 Cover wanting. 
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action to enter into a little discussion with you on some 
of the points contained in your article on Taxation, in 
the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 1 knowing, as 
I do, that we have both the same object in view, namely 
the establishment of truth ; and therefore I feel no more 
hesitation in making you acquainted with my senti- 
ments when they differ from your own, than when we 
are fully agreed. In the article in question, you have, 
with your usual force and ability, advocated the great 
truths of the science of Political Economy, which you 
have yourself before so satisfactorily and so clearly ex- 
plained ; but there are some minor points on which you 
touch that I request you to reconsider, and if you detect 
any error in the reasoning by which I support an opin- 
ion contrary to yours, have the goodness to communi- 
cate it to me, that I may examine it with that care and 
and attention to which I am sure it will be entitled. 
The labouring classes in all countries have the very 
greatest interest in keeping the supply of labour rather 
under the demand ; but they are then most happy when 
the funds for the support of labour, and consequently 
the demand for it increase with the greatest rapidity, 
and their means for supporting their families and con- 
tracting of marriages is at the highest level to which it 
can be raised. It is only because taxation interferes 
with the accumulation of capital, and diminishes the 
demand for labour, that it is injurious to the working 
classes. Sometimes it only retards the rate of accumu- 

1 Edinburgh Review, No. LXV (January, 1820), Art. IX, on "Tax- 
ation and the Corn Laws." The paper is nominally a review of Bar- 
ton, " Observations on the Circumstances which Influence the Condi- 
tion of the Labouring Classes of Society " (London, 1817), and of two 
minor works. McCulloch attributed the prevalent national distress to 
the heavy burden of taxation and the evil effect of the corn laws. He 
urged the reduction of the former and the gradual repeal of the latter. 
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lation ; at other times it arrests it altogether, and on 
some occasions the taxes by being supplied at the ex- 
pence of capital itself actually diminish the means of 
the country to employ the same quantity of labour as 
before. Wages may be regulated, and may continue for 
a series of years, on a scale which shall allow the popu- 
lation regularly to increase from year to year in such a 
proportion as shall double it in 25 years. Under other 
circumstances this power of doubling may not be possi- 
ble in less than 50, 100, or 200 years — or population 
may be so little stimulated by ample wages as to in- 
crease at the slowest rate, or it may even go in a retro- 
grade direction. Wages being regulated according to 
some one of these states may or may not be affected 
most injuriously to the working classes by taxation. 
Suppose them to be in that state of abundance as to en- 
courage the doubling of population in 25 years, and 
suppose a tax to be laid directly on wages, or on the 
necessaries on which wages are expended, of 20 per 
cent., what effect will such a tax have on the real com- 
forts of the labourers ? None whatever, I answer, unless 
it diminishes the demand for labour, because it will be 
immediately transferred to the employers of labour, and 
will consequently diminish the profits of stock. Sup- 
pose wages not to be increased after the tax, every body 
could employ the same quantity of labour as before, and 
to that demand would be added the additional demand 
of government for labour, who cannot expend these 
taxes without employing soldiers, sailors, and many 
other labourers. This of itself would soon raise the 
price of labour, and transfer the burden to the employer 
of labour. If I before employed 10 gardeners, after 
wages have thus risen, I may not be able with the same 
funds as before to employ more than 8, and thus the tax 
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of 20 per cent, falls on me. No more men are employed, 
but two men are dismissed from my service, and are 
taken into the service of Government. The rate of ac- 
cumulation goes on as before, and no other effect is pro- 
duced than what would have been produced if a tax of 
an equal amount had been directly laid on me. What- 
ever may previously have been the rate of wages, the 
tax obviously never deteriorates the situation of the 
laborer unless it diminishes the demand for labor, by 
affecting the rate of accumulation. Taxes will gener- 
ally affect the rate of accumulation, and therefore they 
are generally injurious to the labourer ; but when we are 
carrying on an expensive war and it is necessary to raise 
large funds within the year, either by loan, or by taxes 
equal in amount to such loan, the former will I think 
be most injurious to the labourer, because it will more 
materially affect the accumulation of capital. If an 
individual is called upon to pay the annual tax of ^100 
per annum instead of a sum of ^2000 for once only, he 
will not make so great an effort to save, because he is 
seldom sensible that a tax of ^"ioo per annum is equiv- 
alent in value to ^2000 — and therefore a system of 
loans is more destructive to the national capital than a 
system of heavy taxation to an equal amount. 1 

I must quickly dispatch my remaining observations. 
Page 157. The distress of the poor is considered as 
synonymous with diminished resources. Suppose a 
nation to increase its capital annually at the rate of 2 
per cent, but that at the same time its population in- 
creases at the rate oi 2 }4 per cent., is it not clear that 
there will be annually new demands on its charitable 
funds ? Its annual net revenue, and with it the means 
of expenditure and enjoyment to the higher classes of 

1 See Note following this Letter. 
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society would increase, but would be accompanied with 
a diminution of liappiness, if not positive misery to the 
great mass of the people. 

The employment of machinery I think never dimin- 
ishes the demand for labour — it is never a cause of a fall 
in the price of labour, but the effect of its rise. 1 If one 
man erected a steam engine because it was just cheaper 
to employ the engine than human labour, and if this 
were followed by a fall in the price of labour, it would 
be no other man's interest to prefer also the use of the 
machine. Loans, then, if made from capital, will be 
supplied from circulating, and not fixed capital, particu- 
larly if the expenditure of government, even with a 
slight diminution of capital, should as it generally does 
increase the demand for people. Fixed capital such as 
buildings, machinery, etc. cannot furnish the means of 
loans. They, after they are once erected, must be em- 
ployed as capital or thrown by as useless. You lead the 
reader to infer that the great discoveries and improve- 
ments made by us in machinery and manufactures have 
been particularly favourable to this country. 2 Except- 
ing for an inconsiderable portion of time are they not 
equally advantageous to every other country, even if 
they are retained in this country only? 

You say that the corn laws have the same effect as if 
a tax of 24 millions and a half were levied from the con- 
sumers of corn for the public expenditure. 8 I should 

1 McCulloch' s statement is : "The fixed capital invested in a ma- 
chine must always displace a considerably greater quantity of circula- 
ting capital, — for otherwise there could be 110 motive to its erection ; 
and hence its first effect is to sink rather than to increase the rate of 
wages." See Edinburgh Review, January, 1820, p. 171. Ricardo's 
thought, as expressed above, was 011 the verge of radical change. 
Cf. Letters XXIV, XXV, XXVI, below. 

2 Edinburgh Review, January, 1820, p. 168 et seq. 

3 Ibid., p. 180. 
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add, provided the 24 millions and a half received by the 
landholders be all expended as revenue, and no part be 
added to capital. 

Perhaps you may think me fastidiously minute in my 
observations. I think so myself but my object is to as- 
certain exactly whether our opinions coincide, or differ. 
The general reader would perhaps prefer that his atten- 
tion shottld not be distracted by the consideration of 
such niceties and it may not be material that it should. 
It is however important to my theory of providing for a 
heavy expenditure when it arises, by taxes within the 
year in preference to loans, 1 that I should shew that it is 
more favourable to the accumulation of capital, to the 
demand for labour, and to the general happiness. The 
single man amongst the labouring class may bear and 
often does bear his portion of taxation, but the married 
labourer has the means of repaying himself by com- 
manding increased wages, unless the amount of the tax 
is so heavy, however laid, that it disturbs the rate of ac- 
cumulation. 

You must not have the least fear of my compromising 
my opinion on the Corn laws. I have already spoken out 
on that subject, 3 and shall again, if I can muster up 
courage to speak at all. You know however that I have 
always maintained that the growers of corn in this coun- 
try should be protected from any peculiar burdens to 
which they may be subject, but then they should shew 
that they are so burthened. The fact I believe is that 
every other trade is taxed in a proportion greater than 
the growth of corn. My principle is that we may im- 

1 Cf. "Essay cm the Funding System," in "Works," (ed. McCul- 
loch), p. 53S et seq. 

8 See Speeches of December 16 and 24, 1819, briefly reported in 
Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. xli, 1207, 1576. 
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pose restrictions to restore things to their natural rela- 
tion, but never to destroy it. 1 

I have lately been at Mr. Malthus for a couple of 
clays. He shewed me a chapter of his new work, per- 
haps that in which his difference with me is most par- 
ticularly noticed. 2 I am an interested judge and my de- 
cision must be received accordingly. To me it appeared 
to offer no objections which might not be easily disposed 
of. 

After reading this long letter, I am strongly tempted 
to commit it to the flames. Yet I am so doubtful whether 
a new attempt to convey my opinions to you will be 
more successful that I think it most prudent to let it go 
with all its imperfections. In you I know I have a par- 
tial judge ever inclined to view my errors and omissions 
with indulgence. I remain, with great esteem, 

Faithfully yours, 

David Ricardo. 

Note. — The views expressed in the foregoing letter con- 
tain Ricardo' s general theory of the incidence and economic 
effect of taxes upon wages and necessaries. It is rather sur- 
prising to find a less rigid and absolute theory of incidence 
emphasized by McCulloch. In the article in the Edinburgh 
Review (January, 1820), noted above, he urged that the 
doctrine that a direct tax upon wages or necessaries would 
fall inevitably upon profits, " must be received with very 
great modification." Such will be the case only when 
wages have been reduced to ' ' such a sum as will barely en- 
able the labouring class to exist and to continue their race. ' ' 

1 See Letter XXIII, below. 

2 "Principles of Political Economy Considered with a View to their 
Practical Application." London, 1820. The work was probably only 
then leaving the press, although the Introduction is dated December i, 
1 819. Cf. pp. 48, 52-53, above. The chapter referred to seems to 
be chap, vii, " On the Immediate Causes of the Progress of 
Wealth" ; cf. iu particular, sect, iii, pp. 351-375. 
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Ordinarily the result of any considerable increase of a tax 
upon the laborer is an abandonment of certain comforts be- 
fore enjoyed. This deprivation soon results in a reduced 
standard of subsistence, and industrial degradation follows. 
See Edinburgh Review, January, 1820, pp. 161— 162. Mc- 
Culloch adhered to this doctrine in his subsequent writing 
(see "A Treatise on the Principles and Practical Influence of 
Taxation and the Funding System," 3rd edit. pt. I, chap. 3), 
and Professor E. R. A. Seligman has hardly done him justice 
in this connection. Cf. , "On the Shifting and Incidence 
of Taxation," pp. 76-77. 

Possibly as a result of this discussion, Ricardo, in the 3rd 
edition ( 182 1 ) of his ' ' Principles, ' ' added the following note 
to the statement, (in chap, xxvi "On Gross and Net 
Revenue "), that a tax upon wages will invariably be shift- 
ed, since wages always constitute the necessary expenses of 
production: "Perhaps this is expressed too strongly, as 
more is generally allotted to the labourer under the name of 
wages, than the absolutely necessary expenses of production. 
In that case a part of the net produce of the country is re- 
ceived by the labourer, and may be saved or expended by 
him ; or it may enable him to contribute to the defence of 
the country." (3rd edit., p. 416; in "Works," ed. McCul- 
loch, p. 210). 

A similar conclusion is stated in an interesting memoran- 
dum, in Ricardo' s handwriting, contained in a well thumbed 
copy of the 1st edition of the ' 'Principles' ' still preserved in the 
library at Gatcomb Park, and doubtless Ricardo's own work- 
ing copy of his treatise. The slip is inserted at the close of 
chap, viii, (" Taxes on Raw Produce") : 

' ' The labourer is in the same situation which any other 
manufacturer is in. He gives his labours, and the food and 
necessaries which are actually necessary to support him is 
[sic] the price of that labour, while the additional luxuries 
and comforts which he can obtain are the profits upon his 
capital, the labour of his body. Then if we could b) r any 
means distinguish these two sums, viz. the price given him 
for labour and his profit upon it, the price given him for la- 
bour would be a standard measure of value. Suppose that 
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in the sum actually necessary to support a labourer 



was 3 quarters of wheat ; that he receives £12 for necessa- 
ries and ^12 for profits. Suppose that now he receives ^14 
for necessaries and £(•> for profits. Though taxes on Raw 
Produce, etc. may fiualty fall upon the consumer and may 
not affect the interest of the manufacturer and the natural 
price of labour, yet they do most materially affect its market 
price, and the labourer will certainly be exposed to great in- 
convenience till the new state of things shall become estab- 
lished." 

XIII. 1 

London, 6 April, 1S20. 

My dear Sir, 

I write immediately after the receipt of your letter, 
because the subject is now fresh in my mind, and I am 
desirous that we should clearly understand what our dif- 
ference really is. You appear to me to misapprehend it. 
I do not deny that war is attended with waste and extrava- 
gance, and that its evils, even as far as regards taxation, 
are bj' no means limited to the mere transferring of dis- 
posable labour from the employment of individuals to 
that of the state ; on the contrary I fully agree that its 
usual effects are to destroy or to prevent the accumula- 
tion of capital. But I contend that the poor suffer from 
this dissipation of capital, not on account of the peculiar 
taxes which are imposed upon them, but on account of 
the disturbance which it gives to the usual demand for 
labotir. It matters not, I say, whether the taxes be laid 
on wine, silks, and velvets, the luxuries of the rich, or 
on the corn and clothing consumed by the laboring 
class, the specific evil is in both cases not the tax, but 
the annihilation of capital to which the tax gives rise. 
Destroy that capital by a loan of 30 millions in the 

1 Cover wanting. 
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year, with only taxes to pay its interest ; or raise the 30 
millions within the year by taxes on luxuries, or on the 
necessaries of the poor, and the effect will be the same 
— the poor will suffer because 30 millions of capital is 1 
withdrawn from active employment. 

I understood you to advance a very different doctrine 
in the passage of the article in the Review in page 160 
beginning, " The labourer is, in this respect, placed in 
a much more disadvantageous etc., etc." 2 I acknowl- 
edge that the labourer may be made wretched under ad- 
verse circumstances of taxation etc., but it is only be- 
cause capital is reduced and the demand for labour les- 
sened. If a loan was raised for a subsidy to Russia or 
if the amount of the subsidy were supplied by a tax of 
6d. on every quartern loaf, or a tax of ^"ioo on every 
pipe of wine ; provided, in every case, the sum raised 
was equal in amount, it would be a matter of compara- 
tive indifference to the labouring class by which means 
it should be raised ; the great evil is in the amount of 
the sum raised, and not in the mode of raising it. 

When I have read Mr. Malthus' book I will make 
known to you my opinion on the passages which will be 
found in it in opposition to our theory. I am flattered 
by the request. I shall as freely comment on those 
passages to Mr. Malthus himself. Since we have 
known each other, we have always freely discussed each 
other's opinions, and it is a subject of wonder to our 

1 Displacing " are". 

2 McCulloch's statement is, that a tax upon wages is more disad- 
vantageous to the laborer than a tax upon manufactures or one upon 
capital is to the master manufacturer or to the capitalist. The latter 
can reimburse themselves by limiting supply and thus raising price ; 
but the supply of labor can only be diminished by the slow reduction 
of population and the desired result will not be attained until misery 
"had been very generally and widely diffused." Edinburgh Review, 
January, 1820, pp. 160-161. 
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friends that after the innumerable contests we have had 
together, there should still be such serious difference be- 
tween us. 

The merchants of I,ondon have prepared a petition to 
the House of Commons on the subject of free trade, 
which you will be pleased to see. I send you a copy of 
it but I must request you to say nothing of it in print 
till after it is presented. When its presentation has 
taken place, I know it would be agreeable to the leading 
parties in it, if you expressed your approbation of their 
petition, should it, as I think it will, appear to you to be 
entitled to it. 1 

Believe me 

Truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XIV. 2 

London, 2 May, 1820. 

My dear Sir, 

In the Scotsman of Saturday last which has just 
reached me, I perceive with much satisfaction that you 
have with your usual ability met Mr. Malthus on what 
I consider his strongest ground. 3 I assure you that I 
am highly gratified in having succeeded so well in my 
imperfect statements, as to engage you in their defence, 
for I should have no chance of procuring their admis- 
sion into other people's mind, without your powerful 
assistance. From the very complicated nature of the 

1 The petition, which was drawn up by Thomas Tooke, Esq., and 
signed by many of the leading merchants of London was inserted by 
McCulloch in his " Literature of Political Economy," pp. 57-58. Cf. 
note 2, page 68, below. 

2 Franked by himself. Cover dated, "London, May three, 1820," 
and addressed "J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., College Street, Edinburgh." 

; 'Cf. " Letters of Ricardo to Malthus " (ed. Bonar), p. 168. 
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subject of value, Mr. Malthus has, I think, more chance 
of discovering some flaw in my argument in the chap- 
ter which treats of it, 1 than in any other part of the 
book, and this chance is increased by my supposition of 
a medium which shall itself be invariable. 2 This me- 
dium may be supposed to be produced under a variety 
of circumstances. It may be either the result of the 
employment of labour only, as supposed by Mr. Mal- 
thus, 3 when he supposes it to be picked up on the sea- 
shore, in which the advance of only one day's suste- 
nance is required ; or it may be produced under all the 
variety of different portions of fixed capital, and em- 
ployed for different portions of time. If produced by 
labour only, if half an ounce of silver could be picked 
up on the seashore by a day's labour, the natural price 
of labour would be always half an ounce of silver ; it 
could neither rise nor fall. Corn might however be 
produced with more difficulty, and by the rise of its 
price, the wages of the labourer would be less adequate 
to procure him comforts and conveniences. In this case 
I should say wages would rise, because I always measure 
the rise of every thing by the quantity of labour neces- 
sary to produce it, and the wages though less in quantity 
would require more labour to produce them. But if 
much fixed capital was employed in the mines, or if a 
considerable time must elapse before the circulating 
capital is returned by the sale of the silver, labour 
might be exceedingly variable in such a medium. 
Every commodity measured in such a medium would 
rise when labour rose, if it were the produce of labour 

1 " Principles of Political Economy and Taxation," cbap. i. 

2 Ibid., (and edit. ), pp. 23-24 ; in " Works " (ed. McCulloch), p. 19. 

3 " Principles of Political Economy considered with a View to their 
Practical Application," pp. no-Ill. 
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only, or of a less portion of fixed capital than was em- 
ployed in the production of money, and on the contrary 
from the same canse those commodities which were pro- 
duced by larger proportions of fixed capital, or required 
more time to finish, would fall in price. This is all 
implied in my book, but I have not been sufficiently ex- 
plicit, for I ought to have said that if the medium is 
produced under certain circumstances, there are many 
commodities which may rise in consequence of a rise in 
labour, altho' there are many others which would fall, 
while a numerous portion would vary very little. You, 
I know, understand me, but I fear that I have not been 
particular enough in shewing the various bearings of 
this question. After the best consideration that I can 
give to the subject, I think that there are two causes 
which occasion variations in the relative value of com- 
modities : 1st, the relative quantity of labour required to 
produce them ; 2nd, the relative times that must elapse 
before the result of such labour can be brought to 
market. All the questions of fixed capital come imder 
the second rule, which I will endeavor to explain if you 
should wish it. 

I thought of noticing the particular points on which 
Mr. M. 1 . and I differ, and to have offered some defence for 
my opinions, bxit I should have little else to do but to 
restate the arguments in my book, for I do not think he 
has touched them. Mr. M. adopts a measure of value 
very different from mine, but he no where adheres to it. 
Sometimes when he speaks of the rise of commodities, 
he means their rise in money ; at other times, their rise 
in labour. His very standard is spoken of as rising and 
falling. In what medium does it rise and fall ? In 
commodities whose value is estimated by the quantity 



1 Malthus. 

4 
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of the very standard which he is thus measuring-. Cloth 
has risen, he would say, because 100 yards of it will 
command more labour. Well then the variation is in 
the cloth, and labour is the standard by which it is 
measured ; but labour is abundant, the population is ex- 
cessive, wages are low, and the proof is that more labour 
is given than before for 100 yards of cloth, and for many 
other commodities. The most objectionable chapter 
in Mr. Mai thus' book- is that perhaps on the bad effects 
from too great accumulation of capital, and the conse- 
quent want of demand for the goods produced. 1 This 
doctrine naturally leads to the conclusion which Mr. 
Malthus draws from it. I could not have believed it 
possible, if I had not read it, that so enlightened a man 
as Mr. Malthus should recommend taxation as a remedy 
to our present distresses. 2 He is not aware that the pro- 
duce of a country is always consumed, and that saving 
means only that a larger portion shall be consumed by 
those who reproduce a value superior to their consump- 
tion. From the insufficient numbers of labourers, they 
may be enabled to command such a quantity of the pro- 
duce as to leave little for profits, and thereby to deter 
capitalists from employing any additional capital in 
reproduction ; but these low profits, if society be not at 
the end of its resources, arise only from the insufficient 
number of labourers to do the work required. It can 
never happen that capital and labour can be at the same 
time redundant, except as I said before you have arrived 
at the end of your resources ; but Mr. Malthus talks of 
low profits from a want of demand, and thinks it quite 

1 "Principles of Political Economy considered with a View to their 
Practical Application," chap, vii, sect. 3. 

2 But see ibid., pp. 518-522. 
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possible that you may have more capital than you can 
employ, with a redundancy of people. 

According to him you produce too much and consume 
too little, and as you are so obstinate that you will not 
consume yourself, he recommends that taxes should be 
imposed, and that government should expend for you. 
Mr. Malthus does not appear to have understood me re- 
specting improvements on the land. I have not denied 
that eventually they will be very beneficial to landlords, 
but their immediate effect is to lower rent. When the 
same land is again cultivated in consequence of in- 
creased population, the landlord's corn rent will be 
higher ; but his money rent will be the same as before, 
for the price of corn will be lower. As however inferior 
lands can be cultivated with a lower price of corn, the 
improvement cannot fail to become, at no distant period, 
very beneficial to the landlord. All this I think I have 
allowed ; if I have not, I ought to have allowed it. 1 He 
has not acted quite fairly by me in his remarks on that . 
passage in my book which says that the interest of the 
landlord is opposed to that of the rest of the commun- 
ity. 2 I meant no invidious reflection on landlords. 
Their rent is the effect of circumstances over which 
they have no control, excepting indeed as they are the 
law makers, and lay restrictions on the importation of 
corn. 

I am surprised that rent should be still spoken of as 
a surplus produce, differing in that respect from the pro- 
duce of manufactures. Is it anything but a value trans- 
ferred? Could it exist in the same degree as it does if 

x Cf. Ricardo," Principles " (2nd edit.), p. 66; in "Works" (ed. Mc- 
Culloch), pp. 41-42. 

2 See Malthus, "Principles," p. 205, citing Ricardo, "Principles" 
(2nd edit.), p. 423. 
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the lands were all more fertile or varied less in relative 
fertility? Might we not have more produce with less 
rent ? 1 

These are all the observations which I intend making 
on Mr. Malthus' work. If you should write any remarks 
upon it, I should very much like to see them, and should 
without scruple say to you whatever might occur to me 
on perusing them. At present I feel a real difficulty, 
for I confess I do not very clearly perceive what Mr. 
Malthus' system is. He and I differ in our opinions on 
the benefits resulting from foreign trade, but what his 
opinion is I do not well know. I have read his book 
rather in haste, and after different intervals of time, so 
that I have not strictly done it justice. I mean to go 
over it carefully again. 

I am expecting the Merchants' petition to be pre- 
sented in a few days. 2 I am glad to see that • the doc- 
trines of the advantages to be expected from a free trade 
are daily gaining converts. I am sure that the public 
are much indebted to you for enlightening them on that 
important subject. 

I remain with great esteem, 

Very faithfully yours, 

David Ricardo. 

'See Malthus, "Principles," pp. 140-141 et passim; given more 
briefly in his "Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent," pp. 8-9, 
15-16 et passim. Ricardo's criticism had already been stated in his 
"Essay on the influence of a Low price of Corn on the Profits of 
Stock " (in " Works," pp. 375, 388), and in the " Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy and Taxation" (chap, xxxi on " Mr. Malthus's Opinions 
on Rent ; " in " Works," pp. 243-244.) 

2 It was actually presented by Alexander Baring on March 8, 1820, 
and after debate ordered to lie on the table, together with a similar 
petition from the Chamber of Commerce of Edinburgh (Hansard, 
"Parliamentary Debates," vol. i, (N. S.), 165-197). Ricardo spoke 
in advocacy of freedom of trade, but urged the expediency of a 
countervailing duty 011 agricultural products equivalent to the burden 
of tithes and poor-rates upon the English agriculturist. Ibid., 193. 
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XV.' 

London, 13 June, 1820. 

My dear Sir, 

A number of engagements, to which I have been 
obliged to give my time and attention, has [sic] pre- 
vented me from answering your letter before. I fear I 
shall have some difficulty in explaining myself on the 
effects which the relative times before commodities can 
be brought to market have on their prices, or rather on 
their relative value. All commodities which have value 
are produced by labour. The labour employed in mak- 
ing a steam engine may be the same in quantity, and 
exerted for the same length of time, as the labour em- 
ployed in making a valuable piece of furniture ; conse- 
quently the steam engine and the furniture would be of 
the same value. The upholsterer sells his furniture at 
the end of a year for a thousand pounds. The steam en- 
gine is also worth a thousand pounds, but it is not sold ; 
it is to be employed the following year as capital. If 
profits be 10 per cent., independently of the quantity of 
labour and circulation capital which the owner of the 
steam engine must employ, and in which he is on a par 
with the upholsterer, lie must have his steam engine re- 
placed in its original state of efficiency at the end of the 
year, and must charge upon his goods ^"ioo for the 
profit of the ^"iooo capital employed as fixed capital. 
If it be two years before he can receive the return from 
the work done by the steam engine, he must have ^100 
for the first year's profit, and ^no for the second, and 
this is totally independent of the quantity of labour 
actually accumulated in the commodity brought to 
market. Now if I employ valuable machinery from 

1 Cover wanting. 
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which I have no return for two years, at the end of the 
two years, my machinery and my goods together must 
be of the value of all the labour employed in producing 
them, besides the accumulated profit on the capital 
which yielded me no return for that time. But the 
same result would take place if I employed circulating 
capital only and would not bring my commodity to 
market for two years. At the end of the two years the 
commodity will not be worth only all the labour be- 
stowed on it, but also all the accumulated profits for the 
time that my capital was so employed. Strictly speak- 
ing then the relative quantities of labour bestowed on 
commodities regulates their relative value, when noth- 
ing but labour is bestowed upon them, and that for 
equal times. When the times are unequal, the relative 
quantity of labour bestowed on them is still the main 
ingredient which regitlates their relative value ; but it is 
not the only ingredient, for besides compensating for 
the labour, the price of the commodity must also com- 
pensate for the length of time that must elapse before it 
can be brought to market. All the exceptions to the 
general rule come under this one of time, and as there 
are such a variety of cases in which the time of complet- 
ing a commodity may differ, it is difficult to fix on any 
one commodity which may properly be chosen as a gen- 
eral measure of value, even if we could get over the dif- 
ficulty of not having one which always requires the same 
quantity of labour to produce it. The two extremes ap- 
pear to be these : one, where the commodity is produced 
without delay, and by labour only, without the interven- 
tion of capital ; the other, where it is result of a great 
quantity of fixed capital, contains very little labour, and 
is not produced without considerable delay. The medium 
between these two is perhaps the best adapted to the 
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general mass of commodities. Those commodities on one 
side of this medium would rise in comparative value 
with it, with a rise in the price of labours, and a fall in 
the rate of profits ; and those on the other side might 
fall from the same cause. Mr. Malthus has taken ad- 
vantage of this defect in my measure of value, from 
which his own is not free, and has not failed, as he 
justly might do, to make the most of it. 1 Mr. Malthus 
in fact keeps to no one measure of value. Sometimes he 
speaks of a rise or fall of goods, and means a fall or rise 
in their money price ; sometimes he estimates their fall 
and rise by their power of commanding laboiir, and 
sometimes by their exchangeable value in corn. His 
real measure of value is itself variable, and in a degree 
not inferior to the variableness of most other things, 
and he speaks of this variableness without appearing to 
be aware that he thereby shews how unfit his measure 
of value is for any useful purpose. It must be confessed 
that this subject of value is encompassed with difficul- 
ties. I shall be very glad if you succeed in unravelling 
them, and establish for us a measure of value which 
shall not be liable to the objections which have been 
brought against all those hitherto proposed. I some- 
times think that if I were to write the chapter on value 
again which is in my book, I should acknowledge that 
the relative value of commodities was regulated by two 
causes instead of by one, namely, by the relative quantity 
of labour necessary to produce the commodities in ques- 
tion, and by the rate of profit for the time that the capi- 
tal remained dormant, and until the commodities were 
brought to market. 2 Perhaps I should find the difficul- 

1 Cf. Maltlms, "Principles of Political Economy," chap, ii, sect. 3. 

2 In the 3rd edition (1821 ) of the "Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation," Ricardo endeavored to explain more fully than in the 
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ties nearly as great in this view of the subject as in that 
which I have adopted. After all, the great questions of 
Rent, Wages and Profits must be explained by the pro- 
portions in which the whole produce is divided between 
landlords, capitalists and labourers, and which are not 
essentially connected with the doctrine of value. By 
getting rid of rent, which we may do on the corn pro- 
duced with the capital last employed, and on all com- 
modities produced by labour in manufactures, the dis- 
tribution between capitalist and labourer becomes a 
much more simple consideration. The greater the por- 
tion of the result of labour that is given to the labourer, 
the smaller must be the rate of profits, and vice versa. 
Now this portion must essentially depend on the facility 
of producing the necessaries of the labourer. If the 
facility be great, a small proportion of any commodity, 
the result of capital and labour, will be sufficient to fur- 
nish the labourer with necessaries, and consequently 
profits will be high. The truth of this doctrine I deem 
to be absolutely demonstrable, yet I think that Mr. Mal- 
thus does not fully admit it. 

The case you put to .support your opinion that it is of 
great importance to the labourers whether taxes be im- 
posed on the luxuries of the rich or on their own neces- 
saries, is well chosen. You suppose a subsidy to be 

preceding, liis opinion on " the difficult subject of Value," and for this 
purpose made " a few additions to the first chapter," (cf. ibid., Ad- 
vertisement). These changes consisted, in the main, in greater 
emphasis upon the modifications of the principles which determine 
relative value, due to the employment of more or less capital for a 
longer or shorter period ; and in the insertion of sect, vi, "On 
an Invariable Measure of Value," with its general proposition that it is 
precisely these modifications "which disqualify any commodity that 
can be thought of from being a perfectly accurate measure of value" 
("Works," p. 28). The radical change indicated above is only sug- 
gested in a final footnote, "Works," p. 30. Also cf. "Letters of 
Ricardo to Malthus," (ed. Bonar), p. 172. 
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(annually, I believe) remitted from Ireland to Russia, 
and you ask whether it will be of no consequence 
whether the taxes to raise that subsidy be imposed 011 
potatoes, or on claret and coaches ? As no more labour- 
ers will be employed by Government, and consequently 
there can be no increased competition for them, you con- 
clude that notwithstanding the taxes on the necessaries 
of the poor, their wages will not be raised till after they 
are reduced to the extreme of misery, and famine or the 
slackened operation of the principles of population have 
\sic\ equalized the supply to the demand. According to 
your own view of the case, when the demand has to oper- 
ate on the diminished supply, wages will rise very high, 
not only so high as to compensate the labourer for the tax 
imposed on him, but much higher ; for on 110 other con- 
ditions can he replace the void which misery had made 
in the number of labourers. Before the tax, his wages 
were only sufficient to keep up the supply equal to the 
demand. . If you add the tax to his wages, he can do no 
more ; and therefore if famine and misery have occa- 
sioned depopulation, there must be an extraordinary 
stimulus to place things on their former footing. I 
should say then that according to your admission the 
labourer would on an average have his wages increased 
equal to the amount of the tax ; but he would first suffer 
from their being extraordinarily low, and then benefit 
from their rising extraordinarily high. In truth, how- 
ever, I think that they will neither be very low, nor 
very high, but that they will undergo such a moderate 
increase, as will compensate the labourer for the tax 
laid on his necessaries. It is the interest of all parties 
that they should so rise. I consider that the quantity 
of necessaries which the wages of a labourer will enable 
him to purchase, is really the efficient regulator of the 
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population. The circumstances of the country require 
that the population should continue to increase at the 
same rate after the subsidy is granted to Russia as be- 
fore, for there is no diminished demand for labour, and 
the question between us comes to this : Will the popu- 
lation be in the first instance very much depressed, and 
then afterwards violently stimulated, or will it continue 
in that course which the circumstances of the capital 
and the demand for labour originally required it to be ? 
The value of things, I believe to be influenced, not by 
immediate supply and demand only, but also by con- 
tingent supply and demand. You must not suppose 
that I am arguing in favour of taxes on necessaries, in 
preference to taxes on luxuries, for that is not the ques- 
tion ; but I am endeavoring to ascertain in what these 
taxes really differ. I quite agree with you, and for the rea- 
sons you give, that an income tax is by no means a de- 
sirable tax, situated as we are, instead of the taxes now 
levied. 

What I said on the Agricultural Question in the 
House of Commons has been in many respects imper- 
fectly reported. 1 I assure you that I maintained stoutly 
those principles which you know I think the correct 
ones. Mr. Brougham very much misrepresented what I 
said and he himself advanced principles which were 
wholly untenable," but the House was much too partial 

1 On May 30, 1820, on a motion for the appointment of a special 
committee to consider petitions on agricultural distress and demands 
for a higher protective duty, Ricardo spoke in advocacj' of the gen- 
eral principles of free trade, and in opposition to the appointment of 
a committee which he wa^ persuaded would be productive " of mis- 
chief and not of good." See Hansard, " Parliamentary Debates" vol. i, 
(N. S.), 671. 

2 See Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. i, (N. S. ), 683. 
Brougham spoke strongly against the outright repeal of the corn laws 
audthe unqualified validitj' of the doctrine of free trade at all times and 
places. He pronounced certain of Ricardo's favorite themes 
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to one view of the siibject, to allow me to enter into a 
refutation of them. I shall probably have some other 
opportunity of doing so. 

Your article in the Edin. Review is exceedingly good, 
and I am sure will be of great use in forwarding the 
good cause. 1 Your article on Corn in this day's Scots- 
man is also calculated to convince the honest skeptics. 
You are mistaken in thinking that I could be of use in 
Parliament by bringing forward the question of free 
trade with France. In the first place I have not talents 
for such an undertaking, and in the second, I am treated 
as au ultra reformer and a visionary on commercial sub- 
jects by both agriculturists and manufacturers. Do you 
not observe that even Mr. Baring, the professed but I 
think lukewarm friend of free trade, did not nominate 
me on his committee ! 

Yours ever, 

D. Ricardo. 

XVI. 2 

Brighton, 2 Aug., 1S20. 

My dear Sir, 

I have been for sometime in this place enjoying the 
sea-breezes. My own inclination would have led me 
into the more retired situation of my own house in 
Gloucestershire, but my family were very desirous of a 
few weeks' residence here, and I was induced to comply 
with their wishes. I shall be at Gloucester on Wednes- 
day, and at Gatcomb Park in a very short time after. 
This is the proper place for me to request you to give 

' Utopian doctrines' ; and added that : ' His lion, friend, the member 
from Portarlington, had argued as if he had dropped from another 
planet.' 

1 See above, note 1 p. 54. 

2 Cover wanting. 
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directions to have the Scotsman sent to me at Miiichin- 
hampton, and it is also the place to ask you to direct 
the agent of the paper, in London, to receive from my 
brother and me, our respective subscriptions, which I 
understand from him they now will not do without in- 
structions. 

It will be some time before your article on value can 
appear in the Supp. of the Encyclop. Brit. 1 I shall 
be very eager to see it, for I am sure you will divest 
the subject of value of some of the clouds in which 
it is at present enveloped. I am glad too that the 
subject of Tithes has engaged your attention. You 
will not fail to make the nature of this tax, on 
which much error and misapprehension prevail, Avell 
understood. Nothing occurs to me to say upon it at 
present, which can have the least claim to your atten- 
tion. 2 

The papers which I moved for respecting the duties 
on French and other wines I have directed to be sent to 
you. There is another set not yet printed which will 
continue the information till July last ; they shall be 
sent to you also. I moved for them at the request of a 
committee of the trade, who expected that they would 
convey information 011 which they might found a peti- 
tion which they would have requested me to present ; 
but I understand that the facts which these papers dis- 
close are not exactly such as they expected, and there- 

1 The title "Value" in the "Supplement" is merely a cross reference 
to sect, iv of McCulloch's article on " Political Economy " in the 
same work. 

2 See following Letter. Also " Letters of Ricardo to Malthus" (ed. 
Bonar), p. 171. The subject of Tithes was a favorite topic of discus., 
sion in the economic coterie of which Ricardo was the centre. In 
1873, Mrs. Grote wrote : " I recollect the eternal disputes over the 
' incidence of tithe ' with perfect clearness even now." See " Personal 
Life of George Grote," p. 28. 
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fore they have abandoned their intention of presenting 
a petition. I believe that they contain the information 
you wish to have. I hope you will find them useful. 
When I wrote to the vote office to request Mr. Mitchell 
to send the papers to you I mentioned the petition to 
which you refer presented by Mr. Sharp and begged if 
they had it to forward it to you. I fear it is of too old 
a date to be in the vote office. 

I was sorry to see that Mr. Wilson was elected to the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy, after all the meri- 
torious exertions you had made to shew how improper 
a person he was for so dignified a situation, 1 The world 
is getting better than it was, but I fear we are yet at a 
great distance from that time when merit will be con- 
sidered as the best claim to such important offices. 

Since I have been here I have been giving a second 
reading to Mr. Malthus' book. I am even less pleased 
with it than I was at first. There is hardly a page 
which does not contain some fallacy. He dwells inces- 
santly on the importance of giving increased value to 
commodities, which he thinks of much more conse- 
quence than securing an abundant supply of them. He 
is always sacrificing the interest of the consumer to the 
interest of the merchant. His increased profits are of 
the greatest moment, altho' they may be partial and 

'John Wilson, better known as "Christopher North," was elected, 
largely through Tory influence, to a chair in the University of Edin- 
burgh, defeating Sir William Hamilton. James Mill was no less cha- 
grined than McCulloch at Wifson's election. Cf. " Correspondence of 
Macvey Napier," p. 24. Wilson doubtless had his revenge upon Mc- 
Culloch several years later when the unsuccessful attempt was made 
to institute a separate chair of political economy in the same Univer- 
sity, to which it was hoped McCulloch would be appointed. Ibid., 
p. 45. Wilson showed his hostility more openly in "Some Illustra- 
tions of Mr. McCulloch's Principles of Political Economy. By Mor- 
decai Mullion, Private Secretary to Christopher North." Edin- 
burgh and London, 1826. 
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really derived from a partial monopoly. To be consis- 
tent he ought to be friendly to all kinds of monopolies, 
for there can be no doubt that these would benefit mer- 
chants and dealers at the expense of consumers, and 
would give a high value to commodities. If you in- 
crease the quantity of commodities by means of facility 
of production, (he says) you do an injury to society, un- 
less they give as much or a greater employment to labour. 
This is clearly not true, for if with less labour you can 
obtain the same quantity of commodities, one of two 
things must happen : either you will give employment 
to the same or a greater number of people, and still fur- 
ther increase your means of enjoyment, or you will by 
the payment of the same or even less wages in money, 
enable the employed to command more commodities, 
and if they prefer indolence to the rewards of labour 
they may with less labour command the same quantity 
of enjoyments. How an abundance of productions can 
lead to a less demand for labour I cannot make out. 
Mr. M. appears to me to confound two things which 
ought ever to be kept very distinct. A man may pro- 
duce commodities, the return for which may not repay 
the value of the labour that has been bestowed on 
them. Such commodities would be cheap, and we 
should say they were abundant ; but their cheap- 
ness would be attended with this effect, the national 
capital would be diminished by their production. But 
when commodities are produced in abundance and at 
a cheap price, from facility of production, and really 
more than replace the capital employed on them, it is an 
unmixed benefit, and is essentially different from the 
other case. That the first sometimes happens cannot be 
denied, but it is always the effect of miscalculation. It 
may take place with respect to one, or to a thousand com- 
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modi ties, but cannot at once happen to all. Mr. Malthus 
speaks of an indisposition to consume being very common. 
I say it never exists anywhere, not even in South America, 
to which he has so triumphantly alluded. 1 In South 
America there is no indisposition to consume, the indis- 
position is to produce. To entitle a man to consume 
there as well as elsewhere he must produce, but he pre- 
fers indolence to the gratification which the commodity 
he would demand would give him, and this Mr. Malthus 
calls an indisposition to consume, and makes him deny 
the proposition that effective demand depends upon pro- 
duction. If one man were industrious, and all others 
idle, it is possible that he might produce commodities 
which no other person might have the means of buying, 
but what was his object in producing them ? He can 
have but two, either to consume them himself,' or to ex- 
change them with others for the objects vhich he wishes 
to consume. If he does the last, when there are no 
others to give him the objects he wants, he is guilty of 
miscalculation. He should have produced directly the 
objects he wants. How then can the accumulation of 
capital be mischievous? It may be under certain cir- 
cumstances without benefit to the capitalist, and then it 
will be proportionally more beneficial to the labourer. 
Unless it be beneficial to the capitalist it will cease ; on 
that point we are all agreed, but how can it be said to 
be prejudicial to the whole community, and to be as in- 
jurious to the labourers as it is to their employers? 
This appears to me as great an absurdity as to say that 
twice two do not make four. 

Believe me to be with great regard, 

Very truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

1 Malthus, " Principles of Political Economy," p. 382 et seq. 
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XVII. 1 

GATCOMI5 Park, Minchint-tampton, 15 5c//., 1820. 

My dear Sir, 

I have read your article on Tithes 3 with great satisfac- 
tion. You have made that clear which to many minds 
was before obscure, and I hope have laid the foundation 
for some beneficial change in this most oppressive and 
irritating tax. I do not quite agree with you in the 
justice of subjecting those to the tax whose lands have 
hitherto been exempted from it. Many tithe free farms 
are yearly brought to market, and an additional price is 
paid for them in consequence of the peculiar advantage 
they enjoy. It would surely be very unjust to subject 
such a proprietor to a tax after his paying a valuable 
consideration to be exempted from it. I think that it 
would be almost equally unjust to impose this tax on 
those who have retained the property in their own hands 
for the three hundred and fifty years of which you speak. 
I also differ with you on the expediency of substituting 
for the tithes, a poundage on rents ; this would be to tax 
exclusively a particular class of the community. I 
speak without any consideration of my interest as a 
landholder, and I assure yoti that I am not possessed of 
any tithe free land. 

I am glad that you are about preparing an article 
on the National Debt, and on the different plans sug- 
gested for paying it off. 3 I am not well acquainted 

1 Cover wanting. t 

"-Edinburgh Review, No. LXVII (August, 1820), Art III. The 
article is nominally a review of an unsigned pamphlet, " Plan for a 
Commutation of Tithes," 1819. Cf. also " Letters of Ricardo to 
Malthus," (ed. Bor.ar), p. 171. 

3 McCulloch seems to have published no formal paper upon the sub- 
ject until several years later, — Edinburgh Review, No. LXXVII (Oc- 
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with the objections which are made to the discharg- 
ing ourselves from this heavy burden. 1 The prin- 
cipal one that I have heard, is the large quantity of 
land which a proprietor would be obliged to part with 
in order to redeem himself from the payment of his an- 
nual taxes. It is difficult to make these men understand 
that the payment of ^"1000 per annum is a heavier bur- 
den than the payment of ^20,000 once for all. I sus- 
pect too that they imagine their consequence would be 
lessened by so great a diminution of their landed 
property as the payment of the debt would require, and 
perhaps they might be in some measure right in this 
opinion if the payment did not affect them all and did 
not leave them when made precisely in the same rela- 
tive situation to each other as that in which they now 
stand. Another objection which I have heard, and 
which I think is the most plausible, is that it would re- 
lieve from taxation all those who are in professions, and 
whose incomes are derived from wages or salaries. This 
I have endeavored to answer in my article, but it re- 
quires your talents to give it weight. 2 There is some 
difficulty with respect to the time required for such an 
immense operation, and the means of effecting it. I 
have sometimes thought that it would be desirable to 
issue a particular paper money to facilitate the payment. 
Suppose Government were to commence the business by 
issuing exchequer bills to the holders of 50 millions of 

tober, 1823), Art. I, "On the Funding System — British Finances." 
See also his articles on the same topic in the numbers for October, 1827, 
and January, 1828. Cf. above, Note, pp. 7-9. 

1 That is, objections to his own favorite plan, of a single assessment 
upon the general wealth of the country. 

2 See Ricardo's Encyclopaedia article, on the "Funding System," 
reprinted in "Works" (ed. McCulloch), pp. 540-541. McCulloch re- 
stated the objection and answered it as Ricardo had done, in the 
article on Taxation in the Edinburgh Revieiv for October, 1827. 

6 
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stock, which bills should be receivable in payment of 
the contributions of capitalists, and if not used for that 
purpose, then payable in money on a day to be fixed. 
Fifty millions might by these means be paid off without 
any considerable demand of the circulating medium of 
the country, and by immediately reissuing the bills, and 
renewing the operation from time to time, the whole 
payment might be effected in a moderate time. Some 
precautions would be necessary to prevent people from 
concealing their property, or sending it abroad, to with- 
draw it from a share of the burden. Mr. Brougham 
made an objection in the House to the plan that it 
would throw the lauded property of the country into the 
hands of low and designing attornies, but his objection 
is I think easily answered. 1 By act of Parliament the 
title of all land sold for the purpose of raising money 
necessary for the landholder's contribution should be 
held to be a perfect title, whatever might be its insuf- 
ficiency for any other sale. Suppose A paid it, and 
that hereafter it should appear to be the property of B. 
B would suffer no injury or injustice, for had he been 
before possessed of it, he must have equally with A have 
\sic\ contributed the portion to which the act has given 
a good title. No landed property in the country would 
have a better title, and it would therefore be preferred 
above all other by a purchaser ; it could never require 

1 Ricardo had advanced liis 'chimerical project' as he admitted it 
was considered by 'every one except himself,' in a speech in the 
House on the petition of the London merchants, on December 14, 
1819. See Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. xli, 1577. The 
objection of Brougham referred to was that the effect of such a 
measure would be "to place the property for five years at the mercy 
of all the solicitors, conveyancers, and money-hunters in the coun- 
try." Ibid., 1581. For McCulloch's reply to this criticism see his 
article in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1829. Ricardo himself 
noticed it in the House debate on the Reduction of the National 
Debt, on March 16, 1823. Hansard, vol. viii, (n. s. ), 507. 
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the interference or advice of low attornies. Nothing 
further offers itself to me on this siibject at the present 
moment 

I receive the Scotsman regularly here. When Parlia- 
ment meets for foisiness, I will thank you to send it to 
me again in L,ondou. I have not seen my brother Ralph 
since I received your letter. As he is become a father 
as well as a husband, we do not see each other out of 
the neighborhood of London so often as heretofore. 

I agree in every thing you say about the Queen. The 
question of her innocence or guilt is not the important 
one. She has been abominably treated, and no grounds 
have been or can be stated, to prove this digusting en- 
quiry either just or necessary for the public good. 1 

I am with great esteem, 

Very faithfully yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XVIII. 2 

Gatcomb Park, Minchinhampton, 23 Nov., 1820. 

My dear Sir, 

I have been employed for some little time in writing 
notes on Mr. Malthus' last work, which as yet I have 
shewn to no one. Indeed I fear that none but the 
initiated would understand them, and even they would 
think it a heavy task to get through them ; for I have, 
wherever I met with a passage on which I wished to 
animadvert, quoted the page, and the first few words of 
the passage, and then have written my short comment. 
If the criticism were just, and the principles I advocate 
correct, still it would not I think be desirable to publish it; 

1 See the "Proceedings in the House of Lords upon the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against Her Majesty." Hansard, "Parliamentary De- 
bates," vols, ii, iii (N. S. ). 

2 Cover wanting. 
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first [sic] , because Mr. Malthus' book, I am told, lias not 
excited much interest, and these dry and perhaps not 
very clearly expressed comments upon it, will excite still 
less. You once asked me to send you any remarks that 
I might have to make on Mr. Malthus' work, and if you 
would look at the first few pages of these notes, without 
thinking that I made an unreasonable demand I would 
now do so. There is I fear too much of repetition. From 
this fault I could not escape, for it is the great error of 
the work upon which I have been commenting. I 
doubt whether you will be able to read it, for I have not 
taken a fair copy of it, and it is full of interlineations. 1 

I suppose you have seen M. Say's letters. 3 Amidst 
a great deal of truth there appears [sic] to me to be some 
very grave errors. I have noticed some of them in a 
few pages set apart for that purpose, but there are some 
with which I have not meddled. I hear very contradic- 
tory accounts of the sale of Mr. Malthus' book. From 
himself I have lately heard that he is preparing a sec- 
ond edition, but by others I am told that it has a very 
dull sale. 

M. Say sent me a very kind letter with a copy of his 
letters to Malthus. In his letter he speaks confidently 
of having obviated all just objections to his doctrine of 
value, in his 4th edition, 3 and in the letters to Malthus, 

1 For further details concerning these "Notes," see Letters XIX, 
XX following ; McCulloch's sketch of Ricardo in "Works," xxxi, and 
in "Treatises and Essays," p. 562; "Letters of Ricardo to Malthus" (ed. 
Bonar), pp. 172, 178, and Letters of Ricardo to Hutches Trower, of 
November 26, 1820 and January 14, 1821. 

2 "Lettres a. M. Malthus sur differens sujets d'6conomie politique, 
notamment sur les causes de la stagnation general e du commerce." 
Paris, 1820. An English translation by John Richter was published 
in London in the following year. 

3 "Traite d'ecouomie politique, ou simple exposition de la manieVe 
dont se forment, se distribuent et se consomment les rich esses, " 4= edi- 
tion. Paris, 1819. A translation of this edition with notes, by C. R. 
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and calls upon me to embrace it. He wishes to see 
some early publication of mine that he may know my 
sentiments on it. I do not know whether you are well 
acquainted with his work on Political Economy. I have 
looked over carefully all the new matter in his fourth 
edition without discovering any thing to induce me to 
alter the opinion which I have given of the confusion 
of his ideas respecting value. Utility, riches, value, 
according to him, are all the same thing. A commodity 
is more valuable because it is more useful. A man is 
rich in proportion as he is possessed of value, of utili- 
ty, and it makes 110 difference whether commodities are 
of a low value or of a high value. Erroneous as I think 
these views are he has not the merit of uniformly ad- 
hering to them, for he often acknowledges that com- 
modities will fall in value if their cost of production be 
diminished, altho' they preserve the same utility. The 
book I think is altogether an able one, but I am quite 
convinced that M. Say does not see quite through the 
subject. 1 

L,et me hear from you whether you have any wish to 
look over my speculations. You may probably be very 
much engaged at this time, and I cannot promise you 
any novelty ; it is but the old story repeated. I calcu- 
late that all I have written would not fill more than 1 50 
pages. 

Are you not surprised at the conduct of ministers 
towards the Queen ? They had their option to proceed 

Prinsep, was published in London in 1821, and republished in Phila- 
delphia with additional notes by Clement C. Biddle. 

1 Ricardo wrote to Say 011 May 8, 1821, acknowledging receipt of the 
"Ivettres & Malthus," forwarding an early copy of the third edition of 
his "Principles of Political Economy and Taxation," and criticising 
certain of Say's views. See Say, "Melanges et Correspoudance," 
p. 108. 
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with the bill or to drop it, They chose to do the latter, 
and on every principle of fair dealing-, of common 
liberality, they should I think cease persecuting her. 
That however does not appear to be their intention, if 
we may judge from their refusal to grant her a palace, 
and a suitable establishment. 

Believe me ever with great esteem, 

Very truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XIX 1 

Gatcomb Park, Minchinhampton, 4 Dec, 1S20. 

My dear Sir, 

After writing my last letter to you, I received one 
from Mr. Malthus, for the purpose of informing me that 
as the meeting of Parliament was put off, and my visit 
to London consequently deferred, he would, if convenient 
to me, pay me a visit here, for a few days, during his 
vacation. 2 He says that he should much like to see my 
remarks on his work before he publishes another edition. 
I do not know precisely when Mr. Malthus will come, 
but it probably will be at the latter end of this week or 
the beginning of the next. This arrangement will pre- 
vent me from immediately availing myself of the per- 
mission which you kindly gave me of sending my MS. 
to you, but will not probably delay it for more than a 
fortnight, as I shall dispatch it directly after I have 
shewn it to Mr. Malthus, trusting, most implicitly trust- 
ing, that you will after you have read it give me your 
candid opinion of it, with such remarks as may occur to 
you. The style you will find miserably bad, but that is 
a fault from which I cannot free any performance of 

1 Cover wanting. 

2 Cf. " Letters of Ricardo to Malthus" (ed. Bonar), p. 180. 
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mine, and all I dare ask of you is to point out to me any 
glaring error that may offer itself to your notice. 

I do not know that I should say anything about Say 
if I had not received a letter from him with his book, 
in which he rather invites me to declare my opinion of 
his sentiments in the first work which I shall publish. 
I wish you may review his book in the Bdin. Rev. The 
opportunity is favourable for I preceive that a transla- 
tion of it is just advertised by a Mr. Prinsep. 1 I wish 
you may find anything new in my remarks. 

Before I left London Mr. Murray told me he should 
soon wish to publish a new edition of my book. 2 As 
M. Say has left out of his 4th edition a part of the mat- 
ter on which I before animadverted, and has given his 
opinion of value in a new and, as he thinks, an amended 
form, I think it right to omit my former observations 
and to insert others in their place. 3 These also I send 
you. 

I am glad to hear that you are about finishing an 
article on Interest for the Supp. to E. Brittanica. 4 I am 
sure it will be well done and I shall read it with great 
interest. 

I have never particularly turned my attention to the 
combination laws. 5 From the little I do know of them 
they appear to me to be unjust and oppressive to the 

1 "A Treatise on Political Economy; or the Production, Distribution 
and Consumption of Wealth. By Jeau-Baptiste Say. Translated from 
the fourth edition of the French, by C. R. Prinsep, M.A., with Notes 
by the Translator." 2 vols. London, 1821. 

2 The third edition of the "Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation." The Advertisement is dated March 26, 1821. 

3 Cf. " Principles of Political Economy and Taxation," chap. xx. 
('•Value aud Riches, their Distinctive Properties "), passim. 

* See note 2, page 96, below. 

5 McCulloch was gathering material for a prospective article upon 
the subject. Cf. note 4, page 93, below. 
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working classes, and of little real use to masters. In 
spite of these laws masters are frequently intimidated, 
and are obliged to comply with the unjust demands of 
their workmen. The true remedy for combinations is 
perfect liberty on both sides, and adequate protection 
against violence and outrage. Wages should be the re- 
sult of a free compact, and the contracting parties 
should look to the law to protect them from force being- 
employed on either side ; competition would not, I think, 
fail to do all the rest. There is a bad practice prevail- 
ing in this manufacturing county (Gloucestershire). I 
am assured by the clothiers that the wages of their men 
hardly ever vary. When work is slack they cannot hud 
constant employment for their men ; they pay the same 
for what is clone, and employ them all, but perhaps for 



H 



or j4 of the day instead of the whole day. This is 
in fact the same thing as a fall of the wages to the men, 
but it is unattended with the slightest advantage either 
to the master or to the public, and has the pernicious 
effect of inducing the men to linger in a trade which 
can no longer support them, and prevents. the superfluous 
labour in one branch of trade from being removed so 
soon as it otherwise would be to another. 

I have not heard of Col. Torrens for a long time. 
Mr. Mill who was here in September told me that the 
" Traveller" 1 was succeeding very well. 

I fear with you that we shall not have a change of 
ministers. I wish much that the Whigs were to be 
tried. They would, I think, do something for us, al- 
though I confess I do not expect much from them. A 

1 Described by Professor Baiu as "an important Liberal organ," 
the editor of which in 1822 was Walter Coulson, one of James Mill's 
most intimate companions. At this time, Torrens seems to have been 
editor of and to have had an interest in the paper. See Baiu, "James 
Mill," p. 183, and " Letters of Ricardo to Malthus " (ed. Bonar), p. 168. 
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Reform of the Parliament is the only security we can 
have for a real reform of abuses, and anything which 
shall be fairly entitled to that name, we shall not I think 
get from the Whigs. They may however do some little 
good and they would at any rate, if they did not reform 
the Parliament, satisfy us that it could be obtained only 
by the energy and resolution of the people. Although 
I am very far from agreeing with Cobbett in most of his 
opinions, I have long been convinced that our 'security 
for good government must rest on the institutions them- 
selves, and the influence under which, those who govern 
us act, and not on the more or less virtue in the characters 
of our government. The conduct of two different sets 
of men educated nearly in the same manner, acting un- 
der the same checks, and with the same objects in view, 
as far as their own personal interest is concerned, can- 
not be materially different. 

With sentiments of great esteem, I am, 
Most truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XX. 1 

My dear Sir, 

Mr. Malthus had commenced his journey to pay me 
his promised visit, when he heard that his sister, who 
was ill at Brighton, wanted him to escort her to London. 
It is now doubtful whether he will come at all, and, 
therefore, I will no longer delay sending you my papers. 
On casting my eye over them, I almost regret having 
mentioned them to you, for they are I am sure too insig- 
nificant to merit the employment of your time for so 

1 Franked by himself. Cover dated "Minchinhampton, December 
thirteen, 1820," and addressed : " J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., Buccleugh 
Place, Edinburgh." 
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long a period, as will be requisite for you to look them 
over. I send them to London with directions to forward 
them to you, immediately, by the mail ; when you have 
read them return them by the same conveyance to Brook 
Street, London. 

I shall be in L/ondon about a week before the meeting 
of Parliament. Will you be kind enough to direct that 
the Scotsman be sent to me in London at that time ? I 
hope your agent will call on me for the payment of my 
subscription. 

Very truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

Gatcomb Park, 13 Dec, 1820. 

XXL 1 

Gatcomb Park, Jan. iyth, 1821. 

My dear Sir, 

I leave this place to-morrow for London where I shall 
remain in all probability for the next six months. I 
shall be much disappointed if I do not witness many 
warm debates in Parliament, in which all the talents of 
that assembly will be called forth, and I am not without 
hopes that the ministers may be obliged to quit the 
places which they so unworthily fill. Lord Grey, Lord 
Holland, and several more of the Whigs have lately spo- 
ken a little of reform in the representation, at the pub- 
lic meetings ; but I very much fear that if they were 
possessed of power, they would not propose or sanction 
such a reform as could, or' ought to satisfy the rational 
friends of freedom. The party are in possession of a 
nitmber of boroughs themselves, but what they would 
be most loth to part with is the influence which they 
possess over the electors in consequence of their being 

1 Cover wanting. 
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great proprietors of land and other property. They will 
not consent to let the real unbiased choice be in the 
people, or in that part of the people which may be con- 
sidered as having an identity of interests with the whole. 1 

Soon after I sent you my papers, Mr. Malthus, whom 
I despaired of seeing here this season arrived, and stayed 
with me a few days. 2 He was sorry not to see my ob- 
servations. I told him how I had disposed of them, and 
promised to pay him a visit on my arrival in London, 
and to take them with me. I hope therefore I shall not 
be hurrying you too much if I request you to return 
them to me in the next week. Mr. Malthus and I had 
a great deal of discussion, and on some points under- 
stood each others' objections better than before, btit yet 
there remains the greatest difference between us. He 
frequently, I think, advances one proposition and en- 
deavours to prove another, and afterwards refers to the 
one advanced as settled beyond dispute, and argues from 
it accordingly. I never knew a man more earnest on 
any subject than Mr. Malthus is on Political Economy. 
I follow him pretty closely, and yet after the many hours 
that we have passed in trying to convince each other, we 
appear to have made very litttle progress. One or other 
of us must be very much in fault. 

I do not know whether I have ever told you that Mr. 
Mill is engaged in writing an elementary work on politi- 

1 A fragment of a letter of Bentham to Ricardo written in 1818, 
throws some light upon the development of the latter's opinions 
on parliamentary reform: "I told Burdett you had got down to 
trienniality, and were wavering between that and annuality, where I 
could not help flattering myself you would fix ; also, in respect of 
extent, down to householders, for which, thoiigh I should prefer uni- 
versality 011 account of its simplicity and unexclusiveness, I myself 
should be glad to compound." Bain, "James Mill," p. 216, note. 

2 Cf. Letter of Ricardo to Hutches Trower, of January 14, 1821. 
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cal economy. 1 You know, I believe, that he agrees with 
you and me in the principles which we think the correct 
ones, and consequently it is those principles which he 
will endeavor to explain and elucidate. When I last saw 
him it was his intention to steer clear if possible of the 
difficult word value, 2 and meant \sic~\ to shew the effect 
that would be produced on rents, profits and wages from 
the different proportions of the commodity produced 
which would under different circumstances be alloted to 
the three classes of landlords, capitalists and labourers. 
I hope Mill will succeed. There was a very good paper 
in the Scotsman on the mistaken views which farmers 
take of their own interest in their endeavors to keep the 
price of our corn so enormously above the level of the 
price of other countries. I wish I could speak on that 
part of the subject in Parliament. 

The correct views on the bullion question, and on 
some other points of the science of Political Economy 
are neatly explained in a small work which the author 
has just sent to me, but which in his letter to me he 
said he did not mean to publish, though he has printed 
it. The author is quite unknown to me, but I have ad- 
vised him to publish it in the usual way, and from the 
answer which I have received from him I think he will. 

1 "Elements of Political Economy." London, 1821. The purpose 
of the writer is stated in the Preface to be " to compose a school-book 
of Political Economy." Cf. J. S. Mill, "Autobiography," pp. 27-28 ; 
also " Letters of Ricardo to Malthus" (ed. Bonar), pp. 171-172. 

2 This plan was not put entirely into execution, and a true measure 
of value remained one of Mill's difficulties. Cf. "Elements of Politi- 
cal Economy," (1821) chap, iii, sees. 2, 3. The second edition 
(1824) "endeavoured to illustrate more completely the controverted 
subject of Value," (Preface) ; and the third edition (1826) again 
" added something in illustration of the analysis of what regulates 
value" (Preface, iv). 
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His name is Bassett and his letter is dated from the 
neighborhood of Ilfracombe. 1 

1 hope I shall soon hear from yon. I am always glad 
to know that your pen is employed in the dissemination 
of just principles both on politics and political economy. 
I hope your article on Acciimulation is in progress. 2 You 
are engaging to furnish one on Interest 3 and another on 
the Combination L,aws, 4 that is as it should be. 

Believe me, 

Most sincerely yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XXII. 5 

London, Jan. 25, 1S21. 

My dear Sir, 

There being no business in the House of Commons 
this evening, I cannot more agreeably employ my time 
than in returning you my sincere thanks for the very 
candid and friendly manner in which you have given 
me your opinion of my papers. You may be assured 
that it has the greatest weight with me, and confirms 
the view which I myself took of the inexpediency of 
publishing my notes on Mr. Malthus' work. 6 For the 

'"Elementary Thoughts on the Bullion Question, the National 
Debt, the Resources of Great Britain and the Probable Duration of the 
Constitution." Barnstaple, 1820. See McCulloch, "Literature of 
Political Economy," pp. 177-178, where the first two sentences of the 
above paragraph are quoted, with slight verbal alterations, from a 
"Private Letter of Mr. Ricardo." 

2 See note 3, page 103. 

3 See note 2, page 96. 

4 Not actually published until several years later ; see Edinburgh 
Review, No. LXXXVIII (January, 1824), Art. Ill, on "Combination 
Laws — Restraints on Emigration etc." 

5 Franked by himself. Cover dated, "Loudon, January 26, 1821," 
and addressed: "J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., Buccleugh Place, Edin- 
burgh." 

6 See above, note 1, p. 84. 
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jsresent I shall do nothing with them. I cannot spare 
time to try to extract what may be most useful in them, 
and put it in the form which you advise, and I fear the 
same reason may prevent me from re-casting the chapter 
on Accumulation in my former work, which is now 
actually in the printer's hands for the purpose of print- 
ing a 3rd edition. If however before he comes to that 
chapter I find that I have time and talent sufficient to 
improve it, I shall not fail to attempt it. 1 I have made 
some alterations in the first chapter " on value " which 
I fear from the remarks in your letter will not meet 
with your approbation. 2 I wish I had sent you the chap- 
ter, as it is now printing with the other papers, that I 
might have profited by your opinion of it, before I had 
proceeded so far towards its publication. I agree in 
everything you say respecting the variations which 
would take place in the relative value of commodities on 
the supposition that they were produced with capitals 
of degrees of durability, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, " as 
any standard with which they can be compared must 
itself be produced by the employment of capital return- 
able in a certain period. When wages rise those com- 
modities which are produced by less durable capitals will 
appear to rise and those which are produced by more dur- 
able capitals will appear to fall. In truth, however, the 
whole would have fallen ; and if the standard had been 
produced by capital whose durability was equal to 1, they 
would almost all have fallen as compared with this stan- 
dard while it is plain none could have risen." These are 
my opinions expressed only in language ten times more 

1 " Principles of Political Economy and Taxation," chap, xxi, 
("Effects of Accumulation on Profits and Interest"). No change 
was made in the third edition. 

2 See above, note 2, p. 71. 
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clear than I could have expressed them in. But here is I 
think the difficulty. You say " if the standard had been 
produced by capital whose durability was equal to 1, they 
would almost all have fallen as compared with this stan- 
dard, while it is plain that none could have risen." True, 
if the standard were so produced; but Mr. Malthus and our 
adversaries say that the standard shall be produced with 
labour without any capital at all, or at most the capital only 
that is necessary to support a man a single day. In this 
standard your No. 1 would fall with a rise of food and 
necessaries, and labour never could rise at all. Malthus 
has supposed the case of a man by a day's labour being- 
enabled to pick up a certain number of grains of gold or 
silver on the seashore 1 . Suppose he could pick up as 
much silver as we coin into a shilling — labour never 
could fall below a shilling a day ; and if corn rose in sil- 
ver, labor could not rise and all commodities, produced 
with capital, which coxild not be brought to market for 
a year, a mouth or even for two days, would fall in such 
a standard with every rise in the price of food and nec- 
essaries. If we could take our stand at No. 1 we should 
do very well, but we are driven from it, and it is proved 
that a thing which is produced and brought to market 
in one day by ten men's labour, is not so valuable as 
another commodity produced and brought to market at 
the end of ten days, after one man's labour has for that 
time been employed upon it. Are you prepared to 
adopt the standard of daily labour ? It may possibly be 
the correct one, but the circumstances under which it is 
produced agree so little with the circumstances under 
which most other commodities are produced, that by 
adopting it, we introduce a cause of variation of price, 
which we avoid if we choose a standard produced under 

1 See above, page 64. 
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the ordinary circumstances that other commodities are 
produced. I am not satisfied, as I have often told you, 
with the account I have given of value, because I do 
not know exactly where to fix my standard. I am fully 
pursuaded that in fixing on the quantity of labour real- 
ised in commodities as the rule which governs their 
relative value we are in the right course, but when I 
want to fix a standard of absolute value I am undeter- 
mined whether to choose labour for a year, a month, a 
week, or a day. I should not so soon after the receipt 
of your letter, for I received it and the parcel this morn- 
ing, have given you my thoughts on this difficult sub- 
ject, if I had flattered myself that by more consideration 
I could have arrived at more satisfactory conclusions ; 
but I am sure I could not, for I have reflected so much 
upon it that I despair of becoming more enlightened 
upon it by my own unassisted efforts. 

There is a great deal of repetition in the two parts of 
the observations on Say and they should not both have 
been sent to you, one part was intended for the third edi- 
tion of my work — 'the other for the notes on Malthus. 
If I published one I should not have published the same 
matter in the other. 

If the House will listen to me, and my courage do not 
fail me, I will take the first good opportunity of saying 
something on the injurious effects of the corn laws on 
the farmers. 1 

I thank you for your article on Interest, 2 I shall read 

1 The opportunity was presented and partially embraced in a dis- 
cussion with Baring in the debate upon a petition from Birmingham 
merchants concerning national distress. See Hansard, "Parliamen- 
tary Debates," vol. iv, (N. S.), 535. 

2 "Supplement to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Editions of the Ency- 
clopedia Britaunica," vol. v, pp. 56-67. 
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it with much satisfaction. With sentiments of the 
greatest regard and esteem, 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XXIII. 1 

I,ondon, 23rd March, 1821. 

My dear Sir, 

I have been impatient for an opportunity to answer 
your last letter ever since I received it, but have never 
had one till this time, having been incessantly occupied 
either in the Agricultural Committee, 2 or by my attend- 
ance in the House of Commons. 

I must in the first place thank you for the frankness 
with which you express your opinion to me of the senti- 
ments which you suppose me to have uttered in the de- 
bate on the appointment of the Agricultural Committee. 3 
I should estimate your letters much less highly than I 
do, if you did not freely animadvert on every part of my 

1 Pranked by himself. The last sheet of the letter is used as the 
cover. It is dated, "Loudon, March Twenty-three, 1821," aud ad- 
dressed : "J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., Buccleugh Place, Edinburgh." 

2 "Select Committee to consider the several petitions presented to 
the House, complaining of the distressed state of the agriculture of 
the United Kingdom." The committee was appointed on March 7, 
1821, aud consisted of twenty-nine members, including Ricardo, 
Brougham, Huskisson, Baring, Sir Henry Parnell, Western and Wode- 
house. See "Journal of House of Commons," vol. 76, pp. 146-147. 

3 Upon Gooch's motion for the appointment of the preceding com- 
mittee. See Hansard, " Parliamentary Debates," vol. iv, (N. S. ), 1147. 
This speech was answered by Joseph Pinsent, the author of " Conver- 
sations on Political Economy" (Loudon, 1821) — in a pamphlet, " Let- 
ters to the Chairman of the Committee . . on the Agricultural Dis- 
tresses . . and to David Ricardo, Esq., M. P., in answer to his 
Speech of the 7th of March, 1821 ; designed to demonstrate the 
Errors of the Theory which that Gentleman advocates." London, 
1821. 

7 
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public conduct which you may think questionable, and 
particularly that part of it which should appear to you 
to compromise those principles of Political Economy 
for the maintaining of which I first entitled myself to 
your notice. If I should ever change my opinion I will 
manfully avow it, and trust I shall be able to give such 
reasons for the change as shall at least satisfy all candid 
men that I do so from a conviction of my error. In the 
present instance no such change has taken place, and in 
the speech to which your letter alludes, I, boldly and 
without any equivocation, defended all the doctrines on 
the corn trade which I have advanced in my book. It 
was my object to shew the absurdity of Mr. Curwen's 
notions of a protecting or countervailing duty on the 
importation of corn, 1 and I thought I did it successfully 
by my allusion to the manufacture of sugar from beet 
root in France during the war. I shewed that on his 
system the French Government should have imposed a 
duty on the importation of West India sugar, after the 
peace, equal to the difference of the cost of manufactur- 
ing sugar in the West Indies and France. My argu- 
ment appeared to make a great impression even on those 
who were absurd enough to be bewildered by such a 
doctrine as that of Mr. Curwen. I laid down my own 
principle of a countervailing duty, and [sic] which has 
been misrepresented in all the papers. 2 I contended 
that it should not amount to more than the peculiar taxes 
to which the agriculturist was subject, and on the 
same principle he should be allowed a bounty equal to 

'Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. iv, (N. S.). i'47- 
2 Already in his speech on the motion for the appointment of a 
similar committee in the year preceding (Ma}' 30, 1820), Ricardo had 
defended a countervailing duty, " one which balanced the particular 
tax laid upon any class of the community." See Hansard, "Parlia- 
mentary Debates," vol. i, (N. S. ), 674. 
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those taxes on the exportation of corn ; that thus the 
prices abroad, and at home, would be always nearly 
alike, and if we had an abundant harvest the farmer 
might export it without a great and destructive fall of 
price. I certainly did admit that we could not imme- 
diately adopt such a plan, but contended that all our 
measures should have that object in view. This I have 
always said and so have you. We have both agreed that 
we should not, immediately and at once, jump from a 
bad system to a good one. What we have contended for 
is that the good system should be never absent from our 
view, and that all our measures should enable us gradu- 
ally to approach it. The newspapers have and always 
do misrepresent me. I dare say the fault is mine in a 
great degree, for I speak very badly, and always hurry 
on too fast. In many parts of my speech I have been 
best reported by the British Press which I have en- 
deavored to get to send to you but without success. 
With respect to the opinion I gave of our situation I 
have not been incorrectly reported. I uttered what I 
thought. I was answering Mr. Whitmore who repre- 
sented our situation as almost desperate from the magni- 
tude of our taxation, and the effects of the alteration in 
our currency. 1 I said only Avhat I thought, when I ex- 
pressed an opinion that it would not be long before we 
saw a marked improvement in our condition. I do not 
attribute the distressed state of agriculture to taxation. 
I believe that it might have been as bad, with the pres- 
ent corn laws, if we had not had a single tax to pay. 
Abundance without a vent cannot fail to produce dis- 
tress, but must it be lasting ? I think not. You think 
otherwise because you are of opinion that capital will 

'Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. iv, (N. S.), 1150. 
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be constantly drawn away from this country whilst the 
corn laws are in force. I acknowledge the tendency of 
capital to flow from us, but I think you very much over- 
rate it. I have always said that the desire to stay in 
our own country is a great obstacle to be overcome. 
You infer too strongly, I think, that profits abroad exceed 
profits here by the whole difference in the money price 
of corn. My opinion is this : if we were allowed to 
get corn as cheap as we could get it, by importation, 
profits would be very considerably higher than they now 
are ; but this is a very different thing from saying that 
profits are very considerably lower here than abroad. 
It is quite possible (though I do not believe it is 
true) that profits may be higher here than abroad. 
It is possible that the labour price of corn may be 
cheaper here than in the countries from which we should 
import corn if the trade were free and open. I have 
put the case in my book of a country having a very little 
superiority over its neighbours in the production of 
corn but a very great one in the production of manu- 
factured goods. 1 In such a country, notwithstanding a 
corn law, profits would be higher than in the neighbour- 
ing countries, and consequently no capital would flow 
from it, although it should refuse to import cheap corn. 
I beg you to observe that I do not say this is our case. 
I only say it might be our case, and I mention it to shew 
you that the rate of profits may not be so enormously 
different here and elsewhere as you are disposed to think. 
I acknowledge the tendency of the corn laws to send 
capital from the country. I acknowledge that our im- 

1 Probably chap, vii ("On Foreign Trade"), of "Principles of Po- 
litical Economy and Taxation." See in particular, page 142 (3rd, 
edit.) ; in "Works" (ed. McCulloch), p. 77. 
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men.se taxation has a tendency to produce the same 
effects, and I believe in my conscience that no measures 
could so much contribute towards our wealth and pros- 
perity as repealing the corn laws, and paying off our 
debt ; but though this is my opinion, I am by no means 
ready to admit that we may not have a more limited 
measure of prosperity notwithstanding the continued 
operation of our corn laws, and the continued existence 
of our debt. In nothing that I have now said am I 
anxious of maintaining any opinion at variance with 
those principles which it has been my pride to advocate, 
and which I can assure you I am strenuously supporting 
against a host of adversaries, in the shape of witnesses, 
as well as members, in the Agricultural Committee. 1 I 
pray you not to judge me by the newspapers. My last 
speech 2 as detailed by them on the currency is so unlike 
anything I delivered that I scarcely recognise a senti- 
ment of mine in it. I am sorry for this, but I know no 
remedy for it. In my speech on the corn laws I recom- 
mended an open trade on the principles I have already 
stated, and I further said that whilst any corn law 
existed it should not be on the present footing, which 
had the effect of alternately giving us a glut of 
corn, and then a scarcity and high prices ; that next to 
an open trade a fixed and permanent duty was desirable, 
provided it were only moderately higher than 
the limit I had pointed out. Such a regulation would 
at least give us steady prices, but in adopting 
it we should never lose sight of the principle that 
free trade was our true policy. If the opinion of so 

1 See above, page 97. 

2 On March 19, 1821, on the Bank Cash Payments Bill. See Han- 
sard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. iv, (N. S)., 1328. 
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humble an individual as myself can be of any impor- 
tance to any one, you have my free consent to state in 
your paper as from authority that the sentiments which 
I have already expressed are those which I endeavored to 
convince the House were the correct ones. You may 
possibly be startled at the idea of giving a bounty on 
the exportation of corn. I have not now time to give 
you my reasons for such an opinion, but shall only say 
that no protecting duty can at any time be justifiable 
unless it be allowed to draw it back on exportation. The 
freedom of trade in fact requires a bounty to such an 
amount. You ask \why not asli\ l the minister to abol- 
ish taxes or to relax the barbarous restraints on trade, if 
we have already nearly got the better of all our difficul- 
ties, and are about to enter the haven of prosperity ? I 
answer, because I am not contented with a little pros- 
perity if I can obtain a great deal for my country. My 
opinion was given also in reference to the currency 
question, to which all our misfortunes are frequently 
referred, and I held responsible, as if I was the sole 
author of that measure. I have a great deal to say on 
the different effects which follow from a taxation to 
support expenditure, and a taxation to pay the interest 
of debt, but on which I cannot now write. I hope after 
this explanation you will relinquish the idea that there 
is very little in common between your opinions and 
mine. I shall always be at my post advocating the good 
cause, which I never have nor never [sic] will compro- 
mise. It has always appeared to me that the generality 
of people very much undervalue the resources of a great 
nation. If the language of the opposition in the House 
of Commons be sincere, they undervalue them, and I 

1 MS. defective. The words italicized suggest the probable read- 
ing. 
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think they do no good by making the picture more dis- 
mal than the reality. 1 

Ever, my dear Sir, 

Truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 



XXIV. 2 

London, 25M April, 1821. 

My dear Sir, 

Col. Torrens sent me your article on accumulation 
and on the effects of the use of machinery, which 1 
think very good, although there are parts of the article 
which do not quite accord with my present opinions. 3 I 
think that I informed you, in a former letter, of a change 
in my sentiments respecting the advantages of machin- 
ery, and that it was my intention to write a chapter on 
that subject in the new edition of my book. 4 As you 
have probably read the chapter by this time, as I re- 
quested Mr. Murray to send you a copy last week, it will 
not be necessary for me to explain my views here. I 
should be glad however to hear from you whether I have 
satisfied you of the correctness of the opinions which I 
have ventured to give. 5 You will not find much of 

1 Most of the arguments advanced in the above letter were restated 
by Ricardo with great force and clearness in his tract " On Protec- 
tion to Agriculture"; reprinted in "Works" (ed. McCulloch), pp. 

455-49 8 - 

* Cover wanting. 

8 Edinburgh Review, No. LXIX (March, 1821), Art. VI, on 
"Effects of Machinery and Accumulation." McCulloch maintained 
his characteristic proposition that "no improvement of machinery 
can possibly diminish the demand. for labour, or reduce the rate of 
wages." 

*" Principles of Political Economy and Taxation," 3rd edit., chap. 
xxxi (" On Machinery "). 

5 McCulloch replied in no uncertain tone. Cf. following Letters ; 
also "Letters of Ricardo to Malthus" (ed. Bouar), p. 184. 
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novelty in the new edition ; all that is new is pointed 
out in the advertisement at the beginning of the volume. 
Mr. Malthus' second edition will not appear for the pres- 
ent. He has had my notes ever since you returned them 
to me, but I fear they have made very little impression 
on him. 

The labours of our Agricultural Committee are sus- 
pended during the holidays. I have called two mer- 
chants before it, whose evidence I think valuable. Mr. 
Tooke is one, and from him I have got sound opinions 
to appear on otir minutes. I do not entirely agree with 
him, nor will you. He thinks that the Corn laws have 
no effect whatever in raising the average price of corn, 
and consequently that they are of no use to the landed 
interest. He thinks further that the United Kingdom 
would, if no corn laws eTcisted, grow on an average the 
quantity of corn which she annually consumes, as in his 
opinion we can compete with other countries in the 
growth of corn. I do not believe this. If our ports 
were regularly open at all times I am confident that we 
should be an importing country. You will read his evi- 
dence with interest. 1 Mr. Solly, the other merchant I 
called, gave some valuable information respecting the 
price of corn in Poland, and in the Prussian Ports, and 
also regarding the expenses of conveying corn from the 
interior, to the Ports of Embarkation, and from those 
Ports to London. 3 The character of the evidence gen- 
erally is bad. Farmers are very bad legislators, and ought 
not to have been asked their opinions on the policy of 
laws. As they were asked however, I thought it right 
to endeavor to shew their ignorance of the subject, and 

1 "Report from Select Committee on Petitions complaining of the 
Depressed State of Agriculture" (1821) : Minutes of Evidence, p. 224 
et seq. 

2 Ibid., p. 315, et seq. 
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I flatter myself that I have been of a little use in making 
them talk nonsense and having it on record. 1 Mr. 
Huskisson tells me that L,ord Castlereagh has written to 
all our consuls and ambassadors abroad for an account 
of the prices of corn in foreign countries for a series of 
years which will be laid before Parliament as soon as it 
arrives. 

The criticism on Say in the last number of the Scots- 
man is I think very just. He is certainly very far be- 
hind in his knowledge of the present state of the science. 
Mill's book on Political Economy is nearly finished. 
He recognizes all the principles which you deem the 
correct ones, and I have no doubt you will think his 
work well calculated to disseminate useful information. 

On this day my labours recommence. I hope it will 

not be very long before we shall make our report. I 

know that there is a slight difference in our opinions on 

the corn laws, but I am not conscious of having deviated 

in the slightest degree from those which I expressed in 

my book. 

Ever truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XXV. 2 

London, l&June, 1821. 

My dear Sir, 

Although I am not disposed to defend the manner in 
which I have acknowledged the change of my opinion 
on the subject of machinery, in the third edition of my 
book, I cannot agree with you that it will arm those, 

1 lu the Minutes of Evidence in the printed "Report," the name of 
the examining member of the Committee does not appear. Ricardo's 
questioning is often clearly evident. Thus see the examination of G. 
Webb Hall, Esq. (p. 165), of R. C. Harvey (p. 37), of J. Ellnian (p. 
121 ), etc. 

2 Cover wanting. 
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who have contended that Political Economy is a fabric 
without a foundation, with any additional arguments in 
favor of that opinion. The whole change of my opinion 
is simply this : I formerly thought that machinery en- 
abled a country to add annually to the gross produce of 
its commodities, and I now think that the use of it 
rather tends to the diminution of the gross produce. I 
have stated my reasons for thinking so, and I am willing 
again to acknowledge my error if I should be proved 
wrong. There are so many faults of manner in my 
book which I cannot defend, that I must submit to have 
this one added to their number. There is on this part 
of the subject one expression of yours which I confess 
surprises me, and appears to me so great a misapprehen- 
sion of my present opinion, that I cannot but flatter my- 
self, when that opinion is more clearly explained to you, 
you will yourself embrace it as sound doctrine. You 
say, " little did I expect after reading your triumphant 
answer to the arguments of Mr. Malthus that you were 
so soon to shake hands with him, and to give up all." 
Mr. Malthus does not think that I have given up any- 
thing to him, and no one who has read the chapter has 
supposed me to have approached one step nearer to Mr. 
Malthus' doctrine than I was before. You surely must 
forget that Mr. Malthus' objection to machinery is that 
it adds so much to the gross produce of the country that 
the commodities produced cannot be consumed ; that 
there is no demand for them. Mine, on the contrary, is 
that the use of machinery often diminishes the quantity 
of gross produce, and although the inclination to con- 
sume is unlimited, the demand will be diminished by 
the want of means of purchasing. Can any two doctrines 
be more different ? And yet you speak of them as identic- 
ally the same. 
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I will now proceed to the consideration of the doctrine 
itself, and I am not without hopes that I shall convince 
you of its being a correct one ; as demonstrable as any 
in the Science of Political Economy. I acknowledge 
that machinery would not be erected if it did not pro- 
duce commodities cheaper than they were produced be- 
fore its erection, but I deny " that if it does produce 
them cheaper, its erection must be profitable to every 
class of persons." Its erection must be profitable to 
every class of buyers as buyers, but the question between 
us, is whether it will or not diminish the number of the 
class of buyers. I say it will, because it will diminish 
the quantity of gross produce ; and therefore the observa- 
tion in your letter that it is not with the greater or less 
gross or net produce that we have the smallest concern, 
cannot be well founded, for the whole question rests on 
the truth of this proposition. Diminish the quantity of 
exchangeable articles, and you diminish the demand for 
commodities ; you diminish the means of enjoyment of 
some one or more of the classes of the community. If 
I have not said whether the machine was to last one, 
ten, or a hundred years, I have not been so explicit as I 
ought to have been. I admit too that it is as plain as 
any proposition in geometry that if it lasted only one 
year there could be no diminution iu the demand for 
labour, but I do not admit that the same result would 
necessarily take place if the machine lasted for ten years. 
If the machine was to last one year only, the cloth pro- 
duced must be of as great a value at least as before ; but 
if it were to last ten years, a value much less than that 
would afford the ordinary profits of stock, because al- 
though the same amount of capital would be employed, 
less of that capital would be employed in the main- 
tenance of labour, and consequently a less deduction 
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would be annually made from the gross value of the 
commodity produced. It is what remains after this de- 
duction that invariably constitutes profits. A manu- 
facturer of cloth produces 10,000 yards of cloth, at £2 
per yard, or ^20,000, of which he pays 9,000 yards, or 
£1 8,000, for labour. By the assistance of machinery 
and with the same amount of capital, he can produce 
only 3,000 yards annually ; but of these 3,000 he is able 
to retain 1,500 yards for his share as profit, and by the 
economy in the means of production, cloth we will sup- 
pose falls to ^"1 10s. per yard. Does not the manufacturer 
get ^"2,250 on the same amount of capital instead of 
£2, 000, which he got before? Are there not motives 
enough for him to substitute the fixed for the circulating 
capital, and can he do so without displacing labour? 
Here then we have a case of a commodity becoming 
cheaper because its cost of production is reduced, al- 
though its aggregate quantity is diminished. Give to 
the machine greater durability, and a less return than 
3,000 yards will be sufficient to compensate the manu- 
facturer, because he must sacrifice fewer yards for the 
purpose of keeping his fixed capital in its original 
efficient state. If with greater durability you suppose 
the machine still to produce 3,000 yards of cloth, the 
price of cloth will fall, for its cost of production will 
still further diminish. It is only in the case of the 
machine affording 10,000 yards of cloth that you could 
employ the same quantity of labour, for it is only in that 
case that you would have the same quantity of food, 
cloth, and all other commodities annually. You say the 
productiveness of the steam engine would not be im- 
paired though the fiat of Almighty power were to confer 
indestructibility on the materials of which it is com- 
posed. True, but then the steam engine would be of less 
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value, because nature would do more for it, and labour 
less. To obtain an indestructible steam engine now, 
we are obliged annually to bestow a quantity of labour 
upon it, and therefore it is of great value. I have not 
said that if Almighty power would give us steam engines 
ready made, and capable of doing work for lis without 
the assistance of human labour, that such a present 
would be injurious to any class. It would be far other- 
wise. But I have said that when a manufacturer is in 
possession of a circulating capital, he can employ with it 
a greater number of men ; and if it should suit his pur- 
poses to substitute a fixed capital of an equal value for 
this circulating capital, it will be inevitably followed by 
a necessity for dismissing a part of his workmen, for 
a fixed capital cannot employ all the labour which 
it is calculated to supersede. I confess that these truths 
appear to me to be as demonstrable as any of the truths 
of geometry, and I am only astonished that I should so 
long have failed to see them. I pray you, in my turn, 
to give an unprejudiced attention to them ; if you do, I 
think you will agree with me. 1 

The Report of the Agricultural Committee will be de- 
livered to the House to-morrow. Considering the com- 
position of the Committee it is batter than could be ex- 
pected, and I flatter myself there is enough of good about 
it to shew the fallacies which we could not expunge 
from it. Mr. Huskisson drew it up, and it is but justice 
to him to say that he is for establishing the trade on the 
most free and liberal foundation. 3 Mushet wishes I be- 

1 For McCulloch's reply, cf. his "Principles of Political Economy," 
part ii, sect. 4. 

1 For Ricardo's estimate of the Report, cf. his speech in the House 
on April 3, 1822, (Hansard, " Parliamentary Debates," vol. vi, N. S., 
1446); "On Protection to Agriculture," sect, vii, in- "Works" (ed, 
McCulloch), p. 481 el seq. Also Letter XXVII, following. 
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lieve that his Tables should be noticed in the Scotsman. 
I have not examined them very accurately, but I observe 
that he reckons the whole debt as a capital bearing 5 
per cent., whereas a great part only bears an interest of 
3 per cent. Whether this leading error is compensated 
for by reckoning the debt created since the depreciation 
in 1800 in the same manner, I do not know. If it is, the 
result will probably be correct. He was bound I think 
to make all his calculations at compound interest. He 
has made them at simple interest. 2 

I request you will be kind enough to give directions 
that the Scotsman be sent to me at Gatcomb, to which 
place I am going on Tuesday sennight. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XXVI. 3 

Gatcomb Park, Minchinhampton, 30 June, 1821. 

My dear Sir, 

I am glad that you are going to write an article in the 
Review on the importance of adhering to the standard 
of currency fixed in 1819. 4 It is singular that those who 
have usually maintained sound principles on this im- 
portant question are, or rather have been, amongst the 
most vehement to call for such modifications of the 

1 "A Series of Tables exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fundhold- 
er, arising from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency, from 
1800 to 1821." Loudon, i82r. McCulloch noticed favorabty thesecond 
and corrected edition of the work in the Edinburgh Revieiv. See 
below, note 4. 

2 See below, Letters XXVI, XXVII. 

3 Franked by himself. Cover dated, "London, June 30, 1821," and 
addressed: "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Buccleugh Place, Edinburgh." 

4 Edinburgh Revieiv, No. LXX (July, 1821 ), Art. XI, on "Pernicious 
Effects of Degrading the Standard of Money," — nominally a review 
of Mushet's "Series of Tables," and of two other pamphlets. 
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standard, as would be equivalent to an alteration of it, 
while the ministers, who were the last to see the ques- 
tion in its true light, are now found amongst the firm- 
est supporters of an unvarying and fixed standard. I am 
in hopes that all chance of a repeal of the law of 1819 
is now gone by, and that we shall so far profit by our 
past experience as never to venture on the repetition of 
so dangerous a measure as that of 1797. 

You wish to have my opinion of Mr. Mushet's Tables 1 
which I will give to you most freely, and only hope that 
I may be sufficiently clear as to be easily understood. 
His plan was to shew, by a debtor and credit account, 
what the fund-holders had, on the whole, gained or lost, 
by the successive measures of first depreciating the cur- 
rency, and then restoring it to its ancient standard. 
During the period that the currency was depreciated, 
the stockholder lost a portion of his annual dividends, 
on that portion of the debt which existed prior to the 
depreciation. But as during the same period he ad- 
vanced loans to the state in the depreciated currency, on 
which he should have received dividends forever in a 
medium of the same value, he is a gainer by being now 
paid in a medium raised in value. Mr. Mushet proposed 
to compare these gains and losses, and to determine 
which on the whole preponderated, but he has com- 
mitted some very grave errors. In the first table, his 
calculation is made on a capital of ^"471,335,923, on the 
supposition that such was the amount of the unredeemed 
debt ; in 1800 in point of fact that was the amount of 
the whole debt, redeemed as well as unredeemed. He 
should have confined himself to the unredeemed debt. 
Secondly, in the same table, he calculates the interest 
at 5 per cent, on the nominal capital, and therefore sup- 

1 See above, note 1, page no. 
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poses the public creditor entitled to a dividend of 23 
millions, but as the greatest part of the capital con- 
sisted of 3 per cents, the real dividends did not amount 
to more than about — - — [sic]. The same observation 
applies to the last column, which consists of the capital 
stock created, not the money value of that stock. Mr. 
Mushet himself thinks that this is not a matter of much 
consequence, as it tells one way as well as the other ; it 
certainly does so, but I very much doubt whether it tells 
as much one way as the other. Thirdly, in the first 
table he sets out with his money at par, and therefore if 
his dividends were correct in amount the result would 
be as he has stated, a loss to the stockholder of ^40,099,- 
891, in money of our present standard ; but in table 3, 
and in most of the others, the market price of gold 
differs from the standard price, and therefore the gain at 
bottom of ^69,457, is not a gain in our standard money, 
but in a depreciated money, valued by a standard of gold 
at ^4 55. per oz. To make this amount correct he ought 
to make a further calculation, and say, as £4. 5.?. is to 
^3 175. lo^rf., ^69,457 is to X, the correct sum. In 
table 4 the standard is £/\ 4.S.; 5, 1 £4 16-f., ^5 4^., etc., etc. 
His results, which are finally added together, instead of 
being in one standard common to all, are in standards 
almost as various as the sums, and must lead to the most 
false conclusions. In all his calculations for interest 
from table 21 to 226, he has been satisfied with simple 
interest. I contend he should have taken compound in- 
terest. If I had been an old stockholder, and if for 20 
years, in consequence of the depreciation of the currency, 
I had been deprived of £100 per annum, my loss would 
have been ^3,300 ; for ^"ioo per annum, accumulated 
for 20 years at compound interest, would amoimt to that 

1 Probably for "in table 5." 
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sum. According to Mr. Mushet my loss would only be 
^2,950, or ^2,000 for loss of dividends and ^"950 for 
the simple interest on them. These which appear to 
me to be errors, I have pointed out to Mr. Musliet him- 
self, and I believe it is his intention to cast his tables 
anew and make them more correct in another edition. 1 

I believe I have entered more particularly into the 
details of these Tables than is necessary. I have done so 
for the purpose of shewing you how totally inadequate 
they are to satisfy us respecting the real loss or gain to 
the stockholder from the various tamperings with the 
currency during 20 years. 

Now for a few words respecting machinery. You 
state a very fair case of a manufacturer getting 16,000 
yards of cotton out of ioo,ooo. 2 If his 10, 000 yards were 
wholly produced by machinery, which is to last for ever, 
and to be of the same value as the capital previously em- 
ployed in labour and in producing 100,000 yards, you 
say cottons would rise, because capital cannot move from 
one employment to another with the rapidity which a 
contrary supposition would require. I admit everything 
you contend for on this point, and I ask what will be the 
condition of the labourers in consequence of the applica- 
tion of machinery to this trade. Whatever may be the 
price of the cottons there will be a diminution in the 
quantity produced, and no more of any other commodity 
will be produced in its stead. Is it possible to conceive 
so great a diminution of production without suffering to 

1 "A series of Tables exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fund- 
holder, arising from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency, from 
18001^1821. Second edition, corrected." London, 1821. The sug- 
gestions made above are noted in the preface and incorporated in the 
Tables. Cf. folio-wing Letter. 

2 Ricardo's meaning is obscure ; "out of" should perhaps be "in- 
stead of." 
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some of the classes of society ? The effective demand for 
cottons cannot be so great as before, because that demand 
depended on the demand for corn and cloth, the com- 
modities consumed by the labourers, whose wages were 
really paid in cottons. Labour will fall because there 
will be a diminished demand for it. Corn and cloth will 
fall because the demand for them depended on the de- 
mand for labour. Cottons may rise a little but the high 
price can only last till additional capital is attracted by 
high profits to that trade. There will be every motive 
to quit that employment which does not yield the ordi- 
nary profits, for the purpose of engaging in that which 
yields more than the ordinary profits. I ask for 110 
greater concession than this. In admitting that by the 
use of machinery the gross annual produce of the indus- 
try of the country will be diminished, you give up the 
argument ; for the gross annual produce cannot be dimin- 
ished in any other way but by a diminished employment 
of the industrious classes. If machinery could do all the 
work that labour now does, there would be 110 demand 
for labour. Nobody would be entitled to consume any- 
thing who was not a capitalist, and who could not buy 
or hire a machine. 

I wish much that I could pay a visit to Scotland this 
summer, but my engagements with my family will I fear 
prevent me. I have three children married, 1 and they 
all live within the distance of 28 miles from my resi- 
dence in the country, besides which Mrs. Ricardo would 
not consent to my going without her, and she could not 
go without my two youngest girls, 2 and if they went the 

1 His eldest son, Osmau Ricardo of Bromesberrow Place, Ledbury ; 
Mrs. Clutterbuck of Widcomb, Bath — later of Hardenhuish Park, 
Wiltshire, and Mrs. Austin of Bradley, Wottonuuderedge, 

3 Mary and Bertha, then, according to Miss Edge worth, about fifteen 
and ten respectively. Cf. " Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth " 
(ed. A. J. C. Hare), vol. ii, p. 380. 
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governess must go ; she in her turn would make it neces- 
sary to take others, and thus the undertaking would be- 
come a serious one. It would I assure you give me great 
pleasure to be personally known to you, and I do not de- 
spair on some future occasion of surmounting the obsta- 
cles which at present oppose themselves to our meeting. 
If you were at all inclined to a little journey, I should be 
most happy to see you here. Perhaps you could spare 
a little time from your labours ; if so, pray come. 
Most truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 



XXVII. 1 

Gatcomb Park, 8 July, 1821. 

My dear Sir, 

At Mr. Mushet's request I write these two lines to say 
that he is busily employed in correcting his Tables so 
as to render them correct in principle. You may expect 
he says to receive a copy of his New Edition in a fort- 
night or three weeks. Your observations on the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee are excellent. I am much 
flattered by knowing that I fought hard against the prin- 
ciple of the first passage which you quote, but without 
success. Mr. Huskisson did not himself quite agree 
with its correctness, but the difference between him and 
me is this : he would uphold agriculture permanently up 
to its present height — I would reduce it gradually to the 
level at which it would have been if the trade had been 
free, for I should, call the trade free if wheat was subject 
to a permanent duty of 8s. per quarter, to countervail 

1 Franked by himself. Cover dated, " Minchinhampton, July eight, 
1821," and addressed, "J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., Buccleugh Place, 
Edinburgh." 
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the peculiar taxes to which land is subject. 1 You have 
not noticed the passage in Page 16 beginning with 
"Assuming therefore," nor in Page 17, "They can 
however have no difficulty in stating " which are both 
very objectionable. There is a great inconsistency in 
Page 11 with the former part of the Report. We say 
" Taking therefore as the basis " etc. 3 Here we say that 
steady prices are advantageous to the landlord, and we 
have before said that steady prices can only be obtained 
by permitting them to be low, and on a level with the 
prices of other countries. The conclusion then is that 
low prices are beneficial to landlords. To this I cannot 
agree, but I have not time now to write another word. 

Yours truly, 

David Ricardo. 



XXVIII. 3 

Gatcomb Park, Minchinhampton, 14 Dec, 1S21. 

Dear Sir, 

This letter will be delivered to you by Mr. John Aus- 
tin, a gentlemen with whom I have been acquainted for 
some years, and whose brother is married to my daugh- 
ter.* His visit to your country is for a commercial ob- 
ject, and to accomplish that object it may be necessary 
for him to employ some reputable gentlemen in the law. 

1 The preceding sentences are quoted, with some slight changes, hi 
the biographical sketch of Ricardo inserted in McCulloch's volume of 
"Treatises and Essays," (1853), pp. 482-483. They do not appear 
iu the sketch prefixed to McCulloch's edition of Ricardo's " Works." 

'' For this and the earlier references see "Report from Select Com- 
mittee on Petitions complaining of the Depressed State of Agricul- 
ture," (1821), loc. cit. 

3 Cover addressed, "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Buccleugh Place, Edin- 
burgh." 

* See above, note 1, page 114. 
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As he is a stranger in Scotland, the opinion of one so 
well able to form a correct one as yourself, respecting 
the gentlemen whom he may think it necessary to em- 
ploy, may be of essential service to him. I am sure you 
will readily allow him to consult you, and by so doing, 
or by any otherwise serving him you will greatly oblige, 
Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

David. Ricardo. 



XXIX. 1 

Gatgomb Park, 3 Jan., 1822. 

My dear Sir, 

1 thank you very much for the attention and kindness 
which you have shewn to Mr. John Austin, the gentle- 
man to whom I lately gave a letter of introduction to 
you. Mr. Austin has written from Edinburgh, to his 
brother, who lives in this neighborhood, giving him an 
account of the kind treatment which he had received 
from you, and by which he is very deeply impressed ; his 
only regret was that he had engaged too large a portion 
of your valuable time. In giving a letter to Mr. Austin 
I by no means wished to call upon you for so great a. 
sacrifice of time as he says you have made to him, and I 
shall greatly regret, with him, if your kind disposition, 
has in this instance subjected you to inconvenience. 

Your letter reached me a few days ago, and as I had a 
favorable opportunity of sending the notes on Mr. Mai- 
thus' book, 2 for which you ask, to London on the day 
that I received your letter, I immediately dispatched 

'Franked by himself. Cover dated, "Ledbury, January three, 
1S22," and addressed : "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Buccleugh Place,, Ed- 
inburgh." 

2 See above, note 1, page 84. 
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them, and I have no doubt that ere this you will have 
had them. I looked for the pamphlet on money which I 
formerly mentioned to you, 1 to send with the notes, but 
without success. It may possibly be in my booh case in 
London, in which case you shall have it when I have an 
opportunity of sending it ; or I may have lent it to some 
friend, and it may not have been returned to me. I re- 
member I thought it clever, but there is nothing in it 
which can be new to yoxi. 

I am sorry to say that I have no book on the subject 
of the commerce and finance of Holland. If I had, it 
should be much at your service. I agree with you that 
much valuable ilhistration might be derived from a de- 
tailed histor3>- of the commerce and finance of that country. 

I am glad to hear that your exertions do not relax in 
teaching the principles of Political Economy, and that 
you contemplate giving lectures to a public class, instead 
of a private one, next session. I do not know any man 
who has been more useful in disseminating the sound 
principles of the science than yourself. Your writings 
are so clear, and your illustrations so satisfactory, that 
they cannot fail to convince. Your contributions to the 
Supplement of the Encyclopedia, and to the Edin. 
Review contain the most valuable instruction. I shall 
have great pleasure in looking over the manuscript lec- 
tures which you have already prepared, or any other you 
may hereafter send me, but I have not the least hope 
that I can give you any useful opinion or advice respect- 
ing the conduct of your course. On every point of ar- 
rangement I am very ignorant, and am sure that in all I 
do I make the worst possible. I shall look out carefully 
for anything that I shall think an error in principle, and 
shall submit it to your consideration, in order that I may 

1 See above, note I, page 93. 
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remove your erroneous opinion if it be yours, or have 
my own corrected by you, if it be mine. It will give me 
great pleasure to hear that your arrangements respecting 
the lectures become a source of permanent and consider- 
able emolument to yourself, as besides the interest which 
I take in your welfare, a proof will thereby be' afforded 
of the service which you are rendering to others. I shall 
not be in Loudon till the latter end of this month or the 
beginning of February, and therefore I shall not see 
your article on Money before that time, unless you would 
be kind enough to enclose it under separate covers direct- 
ed to me here. 1 If it should be printed before February 
I wish you would do so. Cobbett and his followers keep 
up incessant attacks upon me, for having said in my evi- 
dence before the Bank Committee, that the restoring the 
currency to the ancient standard, would only alter its 
value 5 per cent. 2 He forgets that I was speaking of 
the plan recommended by me for restoring it, which 
would not have called for the use of any gold, and which 
would therefore not have occasioned any demand for 

1 See below, note 3, page 125. 

2 "Commons Report," Minutes of Evidence, p. 137 (see above, p. 26). 
In his evidence before the Lords Committee, Ricardo expressed the 
opinion that the alteration in prices -would indeed be 110 more than 
four per cent. See "Lords Report," Minutes of Evidence, p. 184. 
Probably nothing Ricardo ever said or wrote was more bitterly as- 
sailed, both during his lifetime and after, than this estimate. The 
statement is often encountered (see the references cited in Walker, 
"Money," p. 362, note,) that Ricardo subsequently admitted its 
error and recanted. But this is hardly correct. He indeed admitted 
that the actual alteration was probably nearer ten per cent, than 
five ; but he insisted that the additional fall in prices had taken place 
only because of failure to comply with the conditions upon which his 
original estimate was based, and because of the abandonment of the 
plan of bullion payments. See " On Protection to Agriculture," sect. 
v in "Works" (ed. McCulloch), p. 469 ; or better his speech, June n, 
1823, on Western's motion for the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the effects of resumption. Hansard, "Parliamentary De- 
bates," vol. ix, (N. S. ), 849-859 ; also ibid, viii, 264; vii, 938. 
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that metal ; and then, I ask, what there was in reverting 
to a bullion standard to make prices alter more than 5 
per cent.? Suppose that in 1819, when gold was £4. 2s. 
per oz., we had had two prices, a paper price and a bul- 
lion price ; £4. zs. in paper, would have purchased no 
more than ^3 lys. io}4d. in gold. By raising the value 
of paper 5 per cent., would not £3 1 7 s - ic^rf. in paper 
purchase the same, as the like sum in gold ? If indeed 
during the operation of limiting the amount of paper, I 
make immense purchases of gold, and lock it up in a 
chest, or devote it to uses to which it had not before 
been applied, I raise the value of gold, and thereby 
lower the prices of goods, both in gold and in paper, 
which latter must conform to the value of gold ; and this 
is precisely what the Bank have done. They have, from 
ignorance, made the reverting to a fixed currency as 
difficult a task to the country as possible. Cobbett for- 
gets too that Peel's bill absolutely prohibited the Bank 
from paying in specie till 1823. All the friends of that 
bill had a right to expect that the Bank would make no 
preparation for specie payments till 1822, one year be- 
fore the period fixed, and I for one flattered myself 1 that 
if from 1819 to 1822 it were found that the system of 
bullion payments was a safe and easy one, specie pay- 
ments would be still further deferred ; but the Bank had 
strong prejudices against the plan and immediately com- 
menced purchasing bullion and coining money, and were 
absolutely forced to come to the legislature for permis- 
sion last year to pay in specie, as they had accumulated 
a large quantity of coin. After they had been foolish 
enough to do so, it became a matter of indifference 
whether parliament agreed to their request or refused 

1 See above, p. 28. 
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it. Indeed it was more desirable to comply with it. 1 
The evil had already been done by the purchase and ac- 
cumulation of gold, and no further mischief could arise 
from the substitution of the coins (in circulation) for 
the paper which they were desirous of withdrawing. 
Some of Mr. Cobbett's admirers spoke of my false pre- 
dictions at Monmouth. The same men were at Here- 
ford, where I had an opportunity of speaking for myself, 
for I was present, and then they said nothing. 2 

The Lord Advocate's conduct in the affair of the 
Beacon lias been very reprehensible, but I fear it will 
not be noticed as it ought to be by the House of Com- 
mons. 3 From the little you have said in your letter, it 
is clear that, bad as the chance is of any one who has a 
contest with government in a court of law here, for any 
offence given to them through the press, it is infinitely 
more so in Scotland, from the manner in which Juries 
are selected. I will read the article in the Edin. Review* 
which you recommended with attention, and will say a 
few words on the subject in the House, if I do not find 
at the time that the sentiments which I would wish to 
express should have been already much better expressed 
by others. 

Mr. Austin says something in his letter of an inten- 

1 1 and 2 Geo. iv, c. 26: "An Act for making further Provision for 
the gradual Resumption in Cash by the Bank of England." The time 
at which the Bank might begin to pay its notes in coin was herein 
changed from May i, 1822, to May 1, 1821, a privilege of which the Bank 
promptly availed itself. The alarming increase in the forgery of bank 
notes of small denominations was the cause alleged by the Bank 
Directors for the substitution of coin for bullion payments. Ricardo 
denied vigorously that the change was necessary or justifiable and at- 
tributed much mischief thereto. See references in note 2, page 119. 

8 See Note following this Letter. 

3 See page 137, below. 

♦Probably Edinburgh Revieiv, No. IXXI (October, 1821), 
Art. IX, " On the Nomination of Scotch Juries." 
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tion half formed in your mind of paying a visit to Lou- 
don in the Spring. I hope you will give every encour- 
agement to the complete formation of so good a resolu- 
tion ; it would give me the greatest pleasure to see 
you. 

Ever, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

David Ricardo. 

Will you have the goodness to order the Scotsman to 
be sent to London as soon as the mouth of February 
commences ? I will pay my subscription to the agents 
in Warwick Lane, London, as soon as I go to town. 

Note. — The opportunity referred to in the text (p. 121) was 
probably on the occasion of the public dinner given by the 
inhabitants of Hereford to Joseph Hume in recognition of his 
public services in the House of Commons. Ricardo was 
present as an invited guest, and spoke upon parliamentary 
reform and in defence of his attitude upon the national debt. 
The incident is mentioned in a letter to Malthus of Novem- 
ber 27, and described in one to Hutches Trower of December 
n, 182 1. A detailed account of the celebration is given in 
a pamphlet "The Proceedings in Herefordshire connected 
with the Visit of Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., and a detail of 
the speeches delivered at a Public Dinner," etc. Hereford 
and London, 1822. As the pamphlet has became scarce and 
is not easily accessible, the report of Ricardo' s speech is here 
appended . 

After concluding his own address, Hume rose, "and 
after complimenting Mr. Ricardo for the assistance he had 
rendered him in Parliament, took the opportunity of stating 
that he had heard with great regret that the motives and 
conduct of his honourable friend (Mr. Ricardo) had been 
much misrepresented in this country ; he was stated to be 
the friend of the fund-holder, and the enemy of the land- 
owner, than which nothing could be more unjust. Mr. 
Ricardo, by interest, was a land-owner, and not a stock- 
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holder ; but he would leave him to explain his conduct him- 
self." 

Upon the toast of the chairman, the health was drunk of 
' ' one of the first political economists of this or of any other 
country." Mr. Ricardo then spoke : 

" He felt highly gratified by the manner in which the 
mention of his name had been received by the respectable 
company before him, and begged to return his grateful 
thanks for the honour which had been conferred on him. 
With respect to the misapprehension of an opinion he had 
given, alluded to by his honourable friend, Mr. Hume, he 
should endeavour in very few words to remove it, as he did 
not wish to occupy the attention of the company by any- 
thing personal to himself. Thinking as he did, that the 
national debt was a most offensive burthen on the industry 
of the county, he had, in his place in Parliament, expressed 
his opinion that it would be a measure of wisdom to submit 
once for all to a great sacrifice in order to remove it, and for 
that purpose recommended a general and fair contribution of 
a portion of every man's property ; not, as had been said, 
of the property of the landowner only, but of that of the 
merchant, the manufacturer, and the fundholder. He 
should have been ashamed of himself, if anything so unfair 
could ever enter his mind, as that of exonerating the fund- 
holder from the payment of his quota of so equitable a tax. 
On this subject he shoidd say no more as he fully agreed 
with his honourable friend, Mr. Price, that as this day was 
set apart for the purpose of acknowledging the services of 
Mr. Hume, questions wholly extraneous should be avoided. 
Of Mr. Hume's service to the public, he entertained as high 
an opinion as any gentleman present ; and as he had seen 
much of his persevering exertions, he could perhaps speak 
of them with more accuracy than many others. Mr. Hume's 
exertions in Parliament had been unremitting as they all 
knew but he had duties to attend also in different committees 
and few could have a just idea of the number of documents 
which he had had to consult. When he considered the 
variety of accounts which come under his notice, and the 
Voluminous reports which he had read, he believed that he 
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might say in persevering exertions, Mr. Hume had never 
been surpassed by any former or present member of Parlia- 
ment. It was a pleasure to him (Mr. Ricardo), to reflect 
that he had voted on all occasions in favour of economy ; 
and while he had a seat in the House of Commons he would 
continue to give his honourable friend his best support in 
opposing every wasteful expenditure of public money. He 
concurred fully with the hon. president, and with Mr. 
Hume, that a reform in the representation was of vital 
importance to the interests of the country. Without it, 
good government might truly be said to be impossible. To 
obtain a reform, then, every exertion should be made ; but 
he recommended to those who heard him, to consider well 
what constituted a real and efficient reform of the Parlia- 
ment, for much error might and truly did prevail 011 this 
important question. The subject might be considered under 
three views : first the extension of the elective franchise ; 
secondly, the frequency of elections ; and, thirdly, the 
mode of election. With respect to the first of these, the 
extension of the elective franchise, he did not consider it 
the most important object of the three he had mentioned, 
yet no reform could be an adequate one which did not 
greatly extend the elective franchise — he should be con tented 
if it went so far as household suffrage. Upon the second 
point, frequency of electious, he should say that without it 
there would be no check in the hands of the electors against 
the corruption of the members. If elections were not fre- 
quent, we should not very materially improve our system, 
and if they were, it would be but reasonable to allow each 
member to act as he thought proper, notwithstanding the 
known sentiments of his constituents — those constituents 
would have the power to displace him at the following 
election. With respect to the third point, the mode of elec- 
tion, he thought that of the greatest importance on a ques- 
tion of real reform. To secure a real representation of the 
people in Parliament, there must be secrecy of suffrage or, 
as it was commonly called, election by ballot. It was 
nothing but mocke^ and delusion to pretend to give the 
right of voting to a man, if you prevented him from exer- 
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cising it without control. L,et the kind offices and superior 
talents of those above him in station have their due effect in 
influencing his will — this was a just and legitimate influence, 
but do not subject his will to the will of another. If you 
do, it is not his vote you obtain, but the vote of another 
man ; and it would be better and more honourable to give it 
to that man in the first instance. He (Mr. Ricardo), 
had thought much on this subject ; he had attentively con- 
sidered all the objections which were brought against voting 
by ballot, but he could see no weight in them. He hoped, 
whenever the important subject of reform came under the 
consideration of the gentlemen present, they would not fail 
to pay due attention to this vital security for good govern- 
ment." 

En route from Hereford to l,ondou, Hume visited both 
Bromesberrow Place and Gatcomb Park. 



XXX. 1 

London, 8 Feb., 1822. 

My dear Sir, 

I have found the book which I once mentioned to 
yon. 3 The title of it is " Elementary Thoughts on the 
Bullion Question, the National Debt, the Resources of 
Great Britain, and the Probable Duration of the Consti- 
tution," and I will send it to you immediately, if you 
will like to have it. Perhaps you would prefer to have 
it sent with the manuscript lectures, which I shall have 
to return to you, when you put me in possession of them. 

I have read your article on Money in the " Supple- 
ment" with great pleasure. It is sound in principle, 
and full of information respecting the various changes 
which our money has at different times undergone. 3 

1 Cover wanting. 

2 See above, note 1, page 93. 

3 " Supplement to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Editions of the En- 
cyclopsedia Britauuica," vol. v, pp. 491-536. 
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I have written to Mr. Murray 1 to thank him for the 
copy of Sir Dudley North's Discourses on Trade. I 
had no idea that anyone entertained such correct opin- 
ions, as are expressed in this publication, at so early a 
period. I have a perfect recollection of meeting Mr. 
Murray at the King of Clubs ; 2 indeed I have reason to 
do so, for he expressed himself very kindly towards me. 
I hope I shall soon have an opportunity of improving 
my acquaintance with him. 

I very much fear that you will not agree with me in 
the opinion which I gave in the House of Commons the 
other evening, that taxation was not the cause of agri- 
cultitral distress. 3 A relief from taxation would be use- 
ful to farmers and landlords, as well as to all other peo- 
ple, but that is no proof that the distress is owing to 
taxation. The question I conceive is simply this, " Could 
England have been in a state of great agricultural dis- 
tress if she had been absolutely without any taxation?" 
The answer I think is clear and obvious that she could, 
because she might have a redundant quantity of agri- 
cultural produce. If a country has prohibited the im- 
portation of corn, and all at once opens her ports, and 
corn can be imported at a cheap price, she will be in- 
volved in agricultural distress. If a country has a suc- 
cession of good crops, she will have agricultural distress. 

1 Probably John Archibald (later, Lord) Murray, at this time a bril- 
liant young lawyer of Edinburgh and a frequent contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review. See " Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis 
Horner, M. P.," passim. 

2 See " Letters of Ricardo to Maltlms" (ed. Bonar), pp. 5-6. 

"On February 5, 1822, in the debate on the Address on the King's 
Speech at the opening of the session. Ricardo's speech is briefly and 
poorly reported. He expressed himself in favor of a reduction 
of expenditure and taxation ; but denied that taxation alone was re- 
sponsible for the prevalent agricultural distress. The real cause was 
to be found in the low price of agricultural produce. Cf. Hansard, 
"Parliamentary Debates," vol. vi, (N. S.), 87. 
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If she suddenly and greatly improves in her agricul- 
tural processes she will suffer distress. All these causes 
have combined to produce distress in England, for we 
have opened our ports to the unlimited importation of 
cheap corn from Ireland ; we have had two or three good 
crops, and we have improved our husbandry. We shall 
probably not agree in our opinions of the actual state of 
the country. I think it is on the whole in a flourishing 
condition, and that our wealth is daily increasing. 
Everything indicates that our manufactures are in a 
progressive state of improvement, and from the produce 
of the revenue I should conclude that their prosperity 
more than makes up for the losses and adversity of the 
agricultural class. I cannot help thinking that the dis- 
tress in agriculture will not be of long duration, and 
cannot help fearing that we may have a reaction which 
will be very beneficial to farmers and very hurtful to all 
other classes. I hope we shall escape through this cri- 
sis without aggravating the evil by bad legislation. I 
have no hope of good measures being adopted ; the land- 
lords are too powerful in the House of Commons to give 
us any hope that they will relinquish the tax which they 
have in fact contrived to impose on the rest of the com- 
munity. They appear very much discontented and out 
of humor and I almost doubt whether I should obtain a 
hearing if I attempted to express views so very opposite 
to their own. 

I attended a meeting of our Political Economy Club 1 
on Monday last. We had a full attendance, and several 
knotty points were discussed. There is a note in the 
last edition of my book, in which I express an opinion, 
that if a commodity be raised in price, in consequence 

1 See Bain, "James Mill," pp. 198-199. The record of the ques- 
tions discussed by the Club from 1821 to 1833 is unfortunately lost. 
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of being taxed, and the same quantity as before be con- 
sumed, the additional price will not make it necessary 
to employ any more money for its circulation. 1 The 
same opinion is expressed by Mill in his book. 2 The 
correctness of this view was doubted, and it was accord- 
ingly made the subject of conversation. The majority 
of the company were I think convinced that the propo- 
sition was a true one. My opinion of the effects of 
machinery on the demand for labour was also discussed, 
but I could hardly satisfy myself of the general opinion 
on that disputed point. We are to resume the conversa- 
tion on both subjects when Mill and Torrens are with 
us. They were both absent on account of ill health. 
With great regard, I am, 

Ever truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

XXXI. 3 

London, 19 Fad., 1S22. 

My dear Sir, 

While I was out this morning, taking a short walk 
with my daughters, your friend Mr. Dick called at my 
house, and left the parcel with which you had entrusted 
him. I am very sorry that I did not see him. I shall 
however take immediate steps to secure a meeting with 
him, and will do all the service in my power to him, by 
introducing him to such of my friends as are members 
of Parliament. 

^'Principles of Political Economy and Taxation" (3rd edit.), 
chap, xv ("Taxes on Profits"), pp. 242-243 ; in " Works " (ed. McCul- 
loch), p. 127. 

s "Elements of Political Economy" (1st edit.), chap, iv, sect. 15, 
("Effects of the taxation of commodities upon the value of money, 
and the employment of capital "). 

3 Cover wanting. 
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Sir John Newport 1 shewed me the paper which he had 
prepared for you and as my power of franking was ex- 
hausted yesterday, I got him to direct the letter, which 
inclosed his observations, to you. I hope they will be 
of use to the object which you have in view. I shall 
not fail to oppose with my vote the police bill, which 
3'ou describe as being so little accordant with the wishes 
of the people of Edinburgh, and shall use my best en- 
deavors to call the attention of my friends to its principle 
and provisions. 

I endeavored last night to express my opinion rather 
fully, for one so little able to speak as myself, to the 
House on the present question which so powerfully in- 
terests the country. 3 The House listened to me with 
attention and appeared to follow and understand my 
arguments, 3 but I am sorry to say that the reporter of 
the Times does not appear to have understood me. I 
have seen no other paper, but I am sure if you had been 
one of my auditors you would have given your assent to 
every one of the propositions which I advanced. Noth- 
ing cotild be worse than the lectures on political econ- 
omy lately given to the House by Brougham.* He is 
not even perfect in Adam Smith's work, and really ap- 
pears not to have paid any attention to the works which 
have been published in our day. 

1 M. P. for Waterford. He was a staunch Whig, particularly active 
in debates upon Irish affairs and an earnest advocate of Catholic 
emancipation. 

2 On February 18, 1822, on the Marquis of Londonderry's motion 
for the appointment of a hew committee to consider further petitions 
on agricultural distress, and the report of the earlier committee. 
Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. vi, (N. S. ), 479. See Note 
following this letter. 

3 Hansard notes: "The hon. member sat down amidst loud and 
general cheering." 

4 Cf. Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," vol. vi, (N. S. ), 400. 

9 
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I will read your lecture with attention, and will return 
it with my observations, if I have any to make on it, by 
Mr. Dick. I will also send you by him the book on 
bullion, 1 which you need not give yourself the trouble to 
return to me. 

I am again appointed one of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, but I fear that I shall be able to do little good 
in it. We have gained something in getting the present 
law 3 condemned by all parties, and I have very little 
doubt but that the same reasons which are given for the 
condemnation of the present law may be employed 
against the principle of any protecting law which they 
may be desirous of establishing. 

I remain with great esteem, 

Yours very truly, 
David Ricardo. 

Note. — On February 18, 1822, Castlereagh moved in the 
House for the appointment of a select committee to consider 
petitions on agricultural distress and the report of the pre- 
vious committee. Ricardo participated in the debate upon 
the motion (see preceding Letter), and was made a member 
of the committee. The report of the committee laid before 
the House on April 1, 1822, recommended important modi- 
fications of existing regulations: an import duty from 12 s. 
to 1 5 s. when the home price should be from 70s. to 805 ; 
a duty of 5 s. with the price from 80 s. to 85 .?. ; thereafter a 
duty of 1 s. ; upon foreign wheat in bond, a further duty of 
5 s. when taken out, while the price stood between 70 ^ . and 
85 .y. A series of thirteen resolutions, embodying with some 
modifications, the recommendations of the report, was pre- 
sented by Castlereagh on April 29, and agreed to by the 
House on May 13. During the active debate, Ricardo pro- 
posed the following substitute resolutions, which are of con- 
siderable interest as embodying his plan of a gradual reduction 

1 See above, note 1, page 93. 

2 55 G eo - HI. c - 2 6. 
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in import duties until a mere countervailing duty should be 
attained : an import duty of 20 ^. per quarter of wheat when 
the home price of wheat exceeded 70 ^. , with a proportionate 
tariff for other cereals. This duty should suffer a reduction 
of 1 .y. per quarter each year until it reached 10 .?. , at which 
rate it should be fixed. On exportation, a bounty or draw- 
back of 7 j. per quarter should be allowed. Foreign wheat 
in bond might be taken out when the price exceeded 65 s. 
per quarter, upon the payment of a duty of 15 ^. In order 
to secure record for these resolutions, the House divided, 
with the result of 25 Ayes and 218 Noes ! On May 20, 
1822, a brief supplementary report was presented by the 
committee upon alleged irregularities in the warehousing of 
foreign corn. See Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates," 
vols, vi, vii (N. S.), passim. 

The measure actually passed (3 Geo. iv. c. 60.) allowed 
importation subject to a duty of ij s. for the first three 
months and of 12^. thereafter, when the home price stood 
between 70^. and 80.?. ; of 10 s. and 5^. respectively, if be- 
tween 80.?. and 85.?. ; and of is. thereafter. Duties on 
other kinds of grain were fixed at proportional rates. 

XXXII. 1 

London, 19M March, 1822. 

My dear Sir, 

I have heard from Mr. Dick this day that he has al- 
ready sent you the papers with which I entrusted him, 
and which I concluded he would himself convey to you. 
It becomes therefore necessary that I should no longer 
delay telling you that I was very much pleased with 
your lectures. 2 I was glad to find that the opinions 
which we both hold were so ably and clearly expressed, 
and cannot but anticipate from your efforts their prog- 
ress and general dissemination. You go a little farther 
than I go in estimating the value of commodities by the 

1 Cover wanting. 
' 2 See above, page 118. 
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quantity of labour required to produce them. You ap- 
pear to admit of no exception or qualification whatever, 1 
whereas I am always willing to allow that some of the 
variations in the relative value of commodities may be 
referred to causes distinct from the quantity of labour 
necessary to produce them. If 1000 bricks vary in rela- 
tive value to a certain quantity of muslin, produced by 
the aid of valuable machinery, it may be owing to one 
of two causes : more or less labour may be required to 
produce one of them, or wages may have risen or fallen 
generally. With respect to the first being a cause of 
variation we entirely agree, but you do not appear to 
admit that although the same quantities of labour shall 
be respectively employed on the bricks and the muslin, 
that their relative values may vary solely because the 
value of labour rises or falls, and yet the fact appears to 
me undeniable. To this second cause I do not attach 
near so much importance as Mr. Malthus and others, but 
I cannot wholly shut my eyes to it. 

There is another passage in your lecttire which I 
think requires a slight correction. You say, " Every 
produce may be employed to satisfy the wants or to add 
to the enjoyment of its possessor ; or it may be employed 
as capital and made to reproduce a greater value than 
itselj v" 2 It may be employed as capital if it be a com- 
modity that can be used in reproduction, or if it can be 
exchanged for such ; but if you produced wine and I 
produced fine cloth, we could neither use them as capi- 
tal, nor exchange them with each other for commodities 
which could be used as such. 

I was much pleased with your leading article in the 

1 Cf. McCulloch, " Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Ob- 
jects and Importance of Political Economy, " (Edinburgh, 1824), p. 66. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 105-106. 
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Scotsman, which reached me to-day, on the proofs of 
prosperity, and shall look with interest to the promised 
article on profits. I have however one remark to make 
and that is on the observation that profits and wages 
may both be high. In what medium can they both be 
high ? They may indeed be both paid by an abund- 
ance of the quantity of the commodity produced ; but 
then the commodity will be of comparatively low value, 
and profits will be high, if the proportion of the whole 
quantity produced paid for profits be great ; if the pro- 
portion be small, profits will be low and wages high. 

I am glad that the Edinb. Police Bill is likely to be 
framed to your satisfaction. We should have made a 
good fight for you. 

Truly yours, 

D. Ricardo. 

XXXIII. 1 

London, 19 April, 1822. 

My dear Sir, 

I requested Mr. Murray to send you an early copy of 
the Pamphlet which I have just published. 2 I hope you 
have received it. It is quite possible that you may 
differ with me about the precise remedy (and the time 
of applying it) for the present distress, but I think I can 
confidently rely on your sanction to all the principles 
which I have laid down. In fact they are the same as 
you have yourself over and over again most successfully 
advocated. Though now more feebly urged I am con- 

1 Cover wanting. 

2 "On Protection to Agriculture," (8vo. London, 1822) ; in "Works" 
(ed. McCulloch), pp. 455-498. The pamphlet reached a fourth edition 
within the year. For McCulloch's estimate of it, see his " Literature 
of Political Economy," p. 78, and the biographical sketch of Ricardo 
in the "Works," xxviii-xxix. 
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vinced that tliey cannot be brought before the public 
too often, and I have been particularly induced to sub- 
mit them to their attention now as the sentiments which 
I have expressed in the House of Commons have been 
constantly misapprehended and misstated both in and 
out of Parliament. An application has been lately made 
to me to represent to you that Dr. Kelly would be pleased 
to have his Cambist noticed by you in any article of 
yours in the Edin. Rev. 1 In mentioning this I have 
done all that I think it right to do. You are best 
able to judge of the merits of the work, and of the pro- 
priety of noticing it. I remain, my dear Sir, with great 
esteem, 

Yours very truly, 

David Ricardo. 

XXXIV. 2 

London, 7 May, 1822. 

My dear Sir, 

I like your article on the Corn Laws in the Review 
very much. 3 I am glad to find that we so nearly agree, in 
all our views, respecting the pernicious influence of those 
laws. I am sure that they will ultimately be repealed. 

1 "The Universal Cambist and Commercial Instructor, being a full 
and accurate Treatise on the Exchanges, Coins, Weights and Meas- 
ures of all Trading Nations and their Colonies ; with an account of 
their Banks, Paper Currencies, &c." By Patrick Kelly, LL.D. 2 vols., 
4to. London, 181 1. 

2 Pranked by himself. Cover dated, "London, May seven, 1822," 
and addressed : "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Buccleugh Place, Edinburgh." 

3 Edinburgh Revieiv, No. LXXII (February, 1822), Art. VI, on 
' ' Agricultural Distress — Causes — Remedies." The article is nominally 
a review of the Report on Agricultural Distress which is praised in 
the main, but sharply criticised for its recommendation of a 
moderative protective duty. McCulloch adds emphatically : "We 
must relinquish the restrictive system and gradually recur to the 
sound principle of a free trade. Everything else is downright 
quackery and delusion." 
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The growing knowledge of the country will enable 
everyone to .see that freedom of trade in corn is of the 
greatest importance to its welfare. 

I have read your lectures with great satisfaction. 
Your defence of manufactures against the attacks which 
are incessantly directed against them is excellent. I be- 
lieve with you that our manufacturing population is as 
moral as the agricultural and certainly much better in- 
formed. Adam Smith's view on this subject is I think 
very defective. I have looked for faults, and not for 
beauties, in your lectures. I have been able to find very 
few that appear to me to be such, and where I do find 
them, they are chiefly on points on which a little differ- 
ence of opinion exists between us. I have marked the 
passages in the papers and you will be able very easily 
to refer to them. 

1. You say, " The demand for labour must increase as 
the capital of the country increases, and it must diminish 
as the capital diminishes." This is not absolutely true. 
I may build myself a workshop or construct a steam 
engine with my savings. I should thereby increase my 
capital, but the year following I might employ no more 
labour. 

2. " While she does this (augment her capital) she 
will always have a constantly increasing demand for 
labour, and will be constantly augmenting the produce 
of land and labour, and of course also her people." 

Remark : The same as the last. 

3. " And the capitalist who can invest capital so as to 
yield a profit of 10 per cent, has it equally in his power 
to accumulate twice as fast as the capitalist who can 
only obtain 5 per cent, for his capital." 

Remark: This is understated. He could do more 
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than accumulate twice as fast. Out of two loaves I may 
save one, out of four I may save three. 

4. Remark : He could not give employment to ad- 
ditional workmen. 

5. Remark : This may be misunderstood. Less is 
not consumed. You acknowledge that all is consumed, 
but it is consumed by a different class, by the reproduc- 
tive instead of the unproductive. 

6. " The interests of individuals is [sic] never opposed 
to the interests of the public." 

In this I do not agree. In the case of machinery the 
interests of master and workmen are frequently opposed. 
Are the interests of landlords and those of the public 
always the same ? I am sure you will not say so. 

7. Remark : I deny that we should be able to employ 
the workmen displaced by the employment of machinery. 

These are all the remarks I have to offer against any 
of the passages in your lectures ; in favor of them I 
could make many, but that is unnecessary. They are 
very clear and cannot fail to convince. Mr. Inglis dined 
with me on Saturday. He appears to be an intelligent, 
agreeable man. I am sorry that my occupations will 
prevent me from seeing him so often as I could wish. 
I will return your papers by him. 

I am now going to the House to fight the best battle 
I can against the country gentlemen. 1 I am very badly 
supported. Even Bennet and Ellice 2 give me little 
hopes of dividing with me. 

1 In the debate on the report of the Committee on Agricultural 
Distress, Ricardo spoke twice on this evening (May 7, i822\— the 
first time in reply to Attwood's opening speech directed largely 
against him ; the second in advocacy of his own proposals (see above, 
p. 130). Hausard, " Parliamentary Debates," vol. vii (N. S.), 392, 417. 

2 Henry Grey Bennet and Edward Ellice, members for Shrewsbury 
and Coventry, respectively. Ellice, at this time a Radical and fol- 
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I have requested Sir J. Newport 1 and Mr. Hume 2 to 
send you whatever information they may have respect- 
ing tithes. They promise to furnish me with some for 
you, and I shall not fail to remind them of their engage- 
ment. 

I do not quite agree with you about reverting at once 
to a free trade in corn. The price of corn is indeed 
low, but land has not gone out of cultivation. It would, 
I think, be desirable that the process by which it should 
be made to go out should be very slow. You would 
otherwise make the situation of the farmer irretrievable. 
He would be ruined past redemption. 
Yours very truly, 

David Ricardo. 



XXXV. 3 

London, 26/une, 1822. 

My dear Sir, 

You will see by the Newspapers that there was a long 
debate in the House last night on the subject of the 
Iyord Advocate's subscribing to the Beacon. 4 In his 
(the Iyord Advocate's) speech, he did not mention the 
Scotsman, and therefore it was not necessary for me to 
say any thing in defence of the management of that 
paper. If he had accused it of dealing in personal 
abuse, I should have vindicated it from that charge. 
The Iyord Advocate had a bad cause, and the majority of 

lower of Joseph Hume, became Secretary of War under Lord Grey's 
government in 1832. 

1 See above, note 1, p. 129. 

2 Joseph Hume, then sitting for Aberdeen. 

3 Franked by himself. Cover dated, " London, June twenty-six, 
1822" and addressed, "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Buccleugh Place, 
Edinburgh." 

4 See Hansard, "Parliamentary Debates" vol. vii, (N. S.), 1324-1373. 
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25 which divided against enquiry, will not clear him in 
the public opinion. 1 

I have only time to write these few lines. 
Yours very truly, 

David Ricardo. 

NOTB. — On July 12, 1822, Ricardo, accompanied by mem- 
bers of his family, left London for a continental tour. He 
remained away until early in December, visiting points of 
interest in Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
and France. The tour and its incidents are summarized in 
a letter to Hutches Trower of December 14, 1822, and in 
one to Malthus of December 16, 1822, — the latter being in- 
cluded in Dr. Bonar's edition (pp. 210-214). Of very much 
greater interest than either of the above is a series of de- 
scriptive letters written by Ricardo while away, to members 
of his immediate family, and privately printed by their de- 
scendants : ' ' Letters written by David Ricardo during a 
Tour on the Continent." (Privately printed. Gloucester, 
1891.) Certain excerpts from these Letters, of general inter- 
terest, are here given : 

[Cassell, July 13] . " In my journey from Calais, and at 
Calais, I have been particularly struck by the diminution in 
the number of beggars since I was in France in 18 17. To 
be sure there could not be two years which could be so well 
put in contrast to each other with respect to the supply of 
provisions. 18 17 was literally a year of famine over all 
Kurope, and no country probably felt it more severely than 
this ; in the present, and one or two last years, on the con- 
trary the plenty of provisions amounts to a glut, and instead 
of the consumer's complaining, the producer is everywhere 
exclaiming that he is ruined by the cheapness of corn and 
other produce. There is a medium price, one which shall 
just remunerate the producer, which is, I think, on the 
whole, most favorable to the consumer himself — but if the 
scale must preponderate, let it be on the side of cheapness, if 

1 The House divided upon the motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inquiry : Ayes, 95 ; Noes, 120 — Ricardo voting in the 
affirmative. 
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such happy effects as those which I am now observing follow 
from it. The enjoyment which I hoped to derive from my 
last journey was embittered by the sight and complaints of 
the miserable wretches who assailed me from all quarters 
whenever the carriage stopt ; now I will not say there are no 
beggars to be seen, but their number is very inconsiderable, 
and their distress does not appear to be great. 

The hai'vest has generally commenced, the crops I am told 
are not so good as they were last year. ' ' 

[Lisle, July 14]. " Lisle is a handsome town, the people 
well dressed, and every appearance of happiness and pros- 
perity. I asked the waiter at the Inn the price of bread and 
he told me that the best was 3 sols per pound. When I was 
at Lisle in 18 17 I was told that it was 11 sols per pound — 
this is a prodigious difference, and would if bread was the 
measure of value, as contended for by Mr. Cobbett, Mr. 
Western and their school, more than triple the amount of 
the French national debt since 1817. If Mr. Western's 
mode of calculation were followed, it would do a great deal 
more, because he estimates the money value of the debt, at 
different times in the money value of wheat ; and since 1817 
the French stock has risen thirty-three per cent, in money 
value, consequently the public debt must have quintupled 
since I was here last." 

[Brussels, July 16]. " During the whole of our journey 
to-day we had the satisfaction of seeing the people every- 
where busy carrying their corn. The crops appear to my 
inexperienced eye to be good. The barley, as well as the 
wheat, is quite ripe, but much of the oats is yet green. They 
plough universally in the Netherlands with two horses 
abreast, one man managing the plough and the horses. On 
one occasion I saw a man ploughing with one horse, but I 
suppose the work he was doing was of a particular descrip- 
tion." 

[Antwerp, July 18] . "I was obliged in this town to cash 

one of H 's notes for ,£50, half of which I took in gold, 

and half in silver. For the gold I was obliged to give one 
per cent, premium — the usual price is, I believe, even now 
that gold is dear, about three per mil. I find it difficult to 
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account for its not being more. If the mint of England was 
on the same footing as before 1797, gold would in England 
be at a premium of five per cent., silver being 4 s. 11 d. per 
ounce, and gold ^3 17 s. per ounce." 

[Rotterdam, July 20] . "I called at Mr. F 's counting- 
house to get cash for a ,£50 note of H 's, and being 

obliged to wait there some time, I had a good deal of con- 
versation with a partner in the house. He informed me that 
trade was ver5' dull, and prices very low. Agriculture was 
particularly suffering, and he quite ridiculed the idea which 
I told him was held by many in England, that the low prices 
on the Continent were owing to the enhanced value of 
money ; and the enhanced value of money to the demand 
for gold, to supply the circulation of England. He was not 
willing to allow so much effect to this demand for gold as I 
am disposed to do. Prices he said had been falling ever 
since the peace, and before this demand for gold com- 
menced." 

[Zurich, August 24]. " I was obliged today to carry on 
a very vehement dispute in French, and I am happy to say 
I came off victorious. At Basle I had obtained 223 Ecus for 
^■50. I had occasion for ^50 more here, and as it was pos- 
sible I might not be here in business hours, I requested our 

landlord at Zurich to apply at H 's correspondent with 

the bill and get me Swiss money. I did return today in 
business hours and mine host handed me over 212^3 Ecus, 
making a difference of 10% Ecus on ^50 or £2 7 s. 6 d. I 
inquired why I had so little and he said he could get no more 
from the banker. I immediately called on the banker, 

(H 's correspondent) to enquire the reason of this, when 

I found that the landlord had never applied to him for 
money, and that he was ready to give me 218 Ecus. I then 
returned to the Inn and begged to have my bill back again 
or 5^2 more Ecus. For a long time I could get neither, the 
landlord insisting that he had. got no more from his banker. 
I requested him to call on his banker and get back my bill- 
he said that it was already sent off to London. I finally in- 
sisted on knowing the name and address of his banker that I 
might apply to him ; this he would not give me, and at last 
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seeing I was very firm he gave me the five Ecus and a half. 
And yet people say I am easy and that any child may impose 
on me. In this instance I have proved that I am much cal- 
umniated." 

[Geneva, September 15] . " Mr. Ditmont has been a great 
acquisition to us. We could not have a more agreeable com- 
panion, nor one more cheerful and communicative. I always 
liked and admired Mr. Dumout, but my regard, admiration 
and respect for him have been very much increased since I 
have seen him at Geneva, where he holds a very distinguished 
place as a philosopher and legislator. There is a great deal 
of playfulness about him, and you would have been highly 
amused to have heard one or two of his conversations with 
Bertha, in which she was as much at ease as if she had been 
speaking to one of her own age. I believe the two girls are 
favorites with him ; they will be glad to renew their ac- 
quaintance with him in the spring, when we may hope to 
see him in I/mdou. He has another work nearly ready for 
the press and which will probably be published before the 
end of the year. ' ' 

[Geneva, September 16]. " Mr. Dumout called upon me 
today to accompany me in a visit to Capet, to see the Duke 
and Madame de Broglie a distance of about six miles. We 
found M. Sismoudi with the Duke and Duchess. We were 
asked to stay to dinner, which we readily consented to do, 
and I came home confirmed in my liking for the Duke, and 
quite charmed with his wife. She is a very pleasing, un- 
affected, and affable woman. The conversation turned on 
the state of England, and on many of the principles of 
Political Economy, to which Madame de Broglie listened 
with the greatest attention, and occasionally made an obser- 
vation, or asked a question in the most agreeable manner. I 
felt the greatest gratitude to her for making me feel so much 
at my ease. I must not say anything more in her praise, or 
you will suspect that one of her principal merits in my eyes 
was the paying attentions to me. M. Sismoudi is a very 
agreeable man, but he differs greatly from me on the princi- 
ples of Political Economy. I had a powerful advocate on 
my side in the Duke and between us we often posed M. 
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Sismondi, and made him confess that, though he could not 
immediately answer our arguments, he felt satisfied that they 
were answerable. Mr. Dumont did not take a leading part 
in the discussion but evidently leaned on our side. ' ' 

[Martiguy, September 19]. "I dined with Mr. Dumont 
on Tuesday, and passed a very agreeable day. The com- 
pany consisted of Mr. Bellort, the Due de Broglie, Mr. Si- 
mond, Monsieur de la Rive, and Mr. Romilly, the eldest son 
of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. After dinner Mr. Prevost 
joined our party. The greatest kindness and attention was 
paid to me by all these gentlemen, and I shall always have 
reason to think with pleasure of my visit to Geneva. Mr. 
Dumont gave us an excellent dinner, and was as usual in ex- 
cellent spirits, and contributed much to the gaiety of the 
party. The conversation was a good deal in subjects of 
Political Economy, in which it was not necessaiy for me to 
say much as the Duke so completely agrees in opinion with 
me, and speaks so well, that he made a much better stand 
for principles which are common to both of us, than I could 
have made, if their defence had been left solely to me. It is 
also to be observed that there was great competition for the 
"parole," and very great difficulty in obtaining it. ' Mon- 
sieur Sismondi and the Duke made what might be called 
short speeches. Mr. Simond speaking of the Duke to me did 
justice to his talents, but said he was rather too much like 
a professor. 

[Domodossola, September 23]. "At Simplon, we saw 
for the third time two young Poles, who have been travelling 
through Switzerland, and were on their way to Italy. The 
first time I saw them was at Liddes — they had just descended 
from St. Bernard when we were going to ascend to it. We 
bowed on meeting again, and one of them addressed me, and 
asked me whether he was mistaken in believing me to be the 
author of a work on Political Economy. On my telling him 
he was not mistaken, he said he had wished much to be in- 
troduced to me, that he had been in Eondon, knew Mr. Ee- 
fevre, who had promised to take him to my house, but he 
had learned with regret, that I was then in the country. He 
told me further that he had been a pupil of Monsieur Say in 
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Paris, who had recommended him to read my book, and who 
had a great respect for me. You may be sure I was pleased 
at the manner in which he addressed me, but not so much 
overcome as was Gil Bias when he was addressed \>y a 
stranger in a similar manner at the time he commenced his 
travels. The young Poles were in truth very nice young 
men, and I did not fail to make them tell me their names. I 
did more, I requested them to write them on paper, which 
they did. I am glad that my favorite science will not want 
someone to defend it even in Poland. I confidently expect 
that it will make great progress in the next thirty years. ' ' 

[Florence, October 20] . "I was sorry to hear this morn- 
ing from Mr. Peploe that those concerned with the land in 
England were as badly off as ever. He told me that wheat 
was very low, and cattle nearly as much depressed, and that 
sheep were almost unsaleable. It is strange that this depres- 
sion should continue so long ; it will have its remedy at last, 
but many may be ruined in the interval." 

[Autun, November n]. " We set off from Macon at the 
time fixed upon, but I have nothing to record of the day's 
journey, except that the postillions often called upon us to 
exchange horses with the travellers we met, to which I in- 
variably consented ; your mother making some mental ejacu- 
lation, as I could see by her countenance, such as, "You 
are imposed upon by everybody." "It is a shame to be 
made such a tool of," etc., etc. My rule is, and it ought to 
be the rule of a Political Economist to save every portion of 
labour which does not produce pleasure or gratification to 
some one human being, and consistently with this rule, I 
am obliged to consent to exchange horses." 

[Paris, November 23]. " I am ve^ sorry you can give 
no better account of the farmers. Theirs is a pitiable situa- 
tion, and for the present I see no relief but on the liberality 
of their landlords, who are themselves in a state of suffering, 
and not very able to afford assistance to others. I had not 
heard of any rumors of a dissolution of parliament, nor do I 
believe such an event probable. In the present discontented 
state of the landed gentlemen, the ministers will find it 
equally difficult either to manage the present parliament or 
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any other that may be chosen in its place. I expect to be 
the subject of much personal attack next season, but I com- 
fort myself with the reflection that truth will prevail at last 
and justice will in the end be done to 1113' motives and 
opinions. ' ' 

XXXVI. 1 

London, 25 March, 1823. 

My dear. Sir, 

I had just finished reading your essay " Political 
Economy" for the Supplement to the Encyclopedia, 3 
when I received your letter. If you had written two 
days later our letters would have crossed on the road, 
for I should not have lost any time in expressing to you 
the pleasure which I felt in the perusal of your excel- 
lent article. Besides a valuable historical sketch, you 
have given so clear an exposition of all the important 
principles of the science that you have left nothing for 
me to wish for. The objections which have been made 
to the doctrines concerning Value, Rent, Profit, Wages, 
Demand and Markets have been perspicuously and fairly 
pointed out, and most satisfactorily answered. My only 
regret is that the Essay is not published independently 
of the work in which i't will appear. 3 It will, I fear, not 
meet with so numerous a class of readers in the Supple- 
ment as its merits would ensure if it were a separate 
publication. 

I am happy to find by your letter that you are about 

1 Franked by himself. Cover dated, " Loudon, March twenty-five, 
1S23," and addressed : "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Edinburgh." 

5 "Supplement to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Editions of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica," vol. vi, pp. 216-278. 

3 McCulloch's " Principles of Political Economy" (Edinburgh, 
1825), is a slightly expanded reprint of the Encyclopaedia article and 
of the " Discourse on the Rise, Progress, etc., of Political Economy," 
published in 1824. 
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to visit London. I have long desired to know you per- 
sonally, and to express by word of mouth to you the 
esteem and respect which I entertain for you. I quite 
agree in opinion with you about Mr. Blake's publica- 
tion. 1 He shewed it to me before he printed it, and I 
used the privilege of a friend in freely giving him my 
sentiments upon it. He was kind enough to give to my 
remarks the most attentive consideration, but he at last 
came to the conclusion that he had taken a correct 
view of the subject. Mr. Blake appears to me to agree 
with those whose opinions he attacks, without being 
himself aware of it. He agrees with them that paper 
money should agree with the standard, whatever varia- 
tions in value that standard may undergo ; he agrees 
that in our case the restriction bill, which he says ought 
never to have been enacted, prevented the equalization 
of value ; he agrees that if the ministers had had to 
raise loans from 1800 to 181 5, and there had been no 
restriction bill, they would have raised sums much less 
in nominal amount than what they actually did raise, 
and consequently for those loans we should now have 
had a much less nominal stun to pay for the dividends 
on such loans. In what then does Mr. Blake differ 
from us? In the meaning of the word depreciation, 
and as to the fact whether the difference between gold 
and paper was owing to a rise in gold or a fall in paper. 
In both these points he appears to me to be wrong. De- 
preciation as applied to money must be understood to 
mean relative lowness as compared with the standard, 
and nothing else, and therefore money may be depreci- 
ated although it should rise in absolute value. As to 

1 "Observations on the Effects Produced by the Expenditure of 
Government during the Restriction of Cash Payments." By William 
Blake, F.R.S. 8vo. London, 1823. 
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the second point, whether in point of fact gold really 
rose or paper really fell, there is no criterion by which 
this can positively be ascertained, but all the appear- 
ances are against Mr. Blake. If money continued of 
the same value whilst gold rose, why did commodities 
rise also ? Mr. Blake's solution is most unsatisfactory. 
He attributes it to an increased Government expendi- 
ture. I should deny that an increased Government ex- 
penditure could raise for any length of time the prices 
of those commodities even for which Government has a 
demand, but it is impossible to attribute to it the prices 
of all other things for which Government has no de- 
mand. When ^120 of the money in England is worth 
only ^100 of the money of Hamburgh or of France, all 
having been before of the same value, it is impossible I 
think to deny either that Hamburgh and French money 
have risen or English money fallen. Mr. Blake denies 
both propositions. The case you put of America is un- 
answerable. You need not, I assure you, have the least 
distrust of your judgment respecting exchanges, because 
you are unacquainted with the practical details on the 
subject ; the theory, as yoti know, is very simple, and 
practice is in strict conformity with it. 

I am glad to hear that your lectures have been suc- 
cessful. You are doing a great deal of good in the 
world. I wish I was as usefully employed, but my 
powers of writing or speaking are very limited. There 
have been several good pamphlets on the East and West 
India sugar question. 1 These pamphlets show how 

1 Called forth by the agitation to equalize the duty on sugar im- 
ported from India and the West Indies. See McCulloch, "Literature 
of Political Economy," p. 93. On Maj' 22, 1823, Whitmore moved 
the appointment of a House committee to inquire into the existing 
duties. Ricardo spoke and voted in favor of the motion, -which was 
defeated by a large majority. Hansard, " Parliamentary Debates," 
vol. ix, (N. S.), 444-469- 
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much way the good doctrines are making. I have no 
doubt you will give us a good article on the subject. 1 
I have at different times seen some good papers from 
your pen in the Scotsman. It gives me the greatest 
satisfaction that we so exactly agree on all the great 
questions respecting commerce and Political Economy. 
I am with great esteem, 

Truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

Note. — The matter-of-fact incorporation of the essential 
doctrines of " the new political economy" into the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, had not been viewed 
with entire equanimity by the most active opponent of the 
school, Malthus. Writing to the editor, Macvey Napier, on 
September 27, 1821, Malthus said : '■'" I am not disposed to 
be offended at differences of opinion, particularly on such a 
subject as the Corn L,aws, which, if justifiable, must be al- 
lowed to be an exception to the general rules of political 
economy ; but I confess to yoti that I think that the general 
adoption of the hew theories' 'of my excellent friend Mr. 
Ricardo into an Encyclopaedia, while the question was yet 
sub judice, was rather premature; The more I consider the 
subject, the more I feel convinced that the main part of his 
structure will not stand." 

The criticism was promptly communicated by Napier to 
McCulloch, who under the date of September 30, 1821, re- 
plied with some acerbity: "I think the Supplement will 
gain credit by being among the first publications which has 
\_sic\ embodied and given circulation to the new, and not- 
withstanding Mr; Maltlius's opinions, I will add correct, 
theories of political economy. Your publication was not in- 
tended merely to give a vie\y of the science as it stood forty- 
five years ago, but to improve it, and to extend its bound- 
aries. It is, besides, a very odd error in Mr. Malthus to say 
that the new theories are all sub judice. He has himself given 

x Edinburgh Review, No. LXXV (February, 1823), Art. X, 011 "East 
and West India Sugar." 
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his complete and cordial assent to the theory of Rent, which 
is the most important of the whole ; and the rest are assented 
to by Colonel Torrens, Mr. Mill, Mr. Tooke, and all the best 
economists in the country. It is, however, not a little sur- 
prising to hear Mr. Malthus censure the Supplement for ad- 
mitting new theories, when he has himself written a book to 
prove that the improvements of our machinery, and the 
economy of the Government and of individuals, have been 
productive of almost all the misery we now suffer. ' ' 

Something of this was in turn communicated by Napier to 
Malthus, and on October 8, 182 1, Malthus replied : "lam 
fully aware of the merits of Mr. M'Culloch and Mr. Mill, 
and have a great respect for them both ; but I certainly am 
of opinion, after much and repeated consideration, that they 
have adopted a theory which will not stand the test of ex- 
perience. It takes a partial view of the subject, like the 
system of the French economists ; and like that system, 
after having drawn into its vortex a great number of very 
clever men, it will be unable to support itself against the tes- 
timony of obvious facts, and the weight of those theories 
which, though less simple and captivating, are more just, on 
account of their embracing more of the causes which are in 
actual operation in all economical results. " ( " Correspond- 
ence of Macvey Napier," pp. 29, 31-32.) 



XXXVII. 1 

London, 3 May, 1823. 

My dear Sir, 

I expected ere this to see you in England. I hope 
nothing has occurred to prevent you from putting your 
good intention into execution, as I fully depend on the 
meeting which I have so long desired. 

I presented the petition you sent me, and advocated 
its prayer with the best reasons I could offer, but neither 
the House nor the reporters paid much attention to me. 

1 Cover wanting. 
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This is now of no importance as the prayer of this, and 
of similar petitions has been granted by Government. 

I have read your observations on Mr. Blake's pam- 
phlet 1 and think that there are some contradictions which 
you charge upon him of which he is not guilty. First, 
with respect to the currency, — the only change in Mr. 
Blake's opinion, since he wrote his former pamphlet, 2 
is that he formerly thought the difference between 
gold and paper, as it existed during the war, was owing 
to paper falling while gold remained fixed ; he now thinks 
gold rose and paper remained fixed. In support of that 
opinion Mr. Blake is obliged to contend that gold rose 
in value in this country from which it was exported, and 
fell in value or remained fixed, in the countries to which 
it went. This is the opinion which you attack, and I 
quite agree with you that Mr. Blake is wrong, but you 
have not understood Mr. Blake's argument, and suppose 
him to support principles which he would be the first to 
condemn. In this dispute Mr. Blake and you attach a 
different meaning to the word value. If we measure 
the value of gold by foreign commodities which are the 
objects of commerce between two countries, it is clear 
that gold could not in such a measure be exported from 
a country where it was dear to one where it was cheap. 
If wine was the measure, gold could never be paid for 
wine but when wine was dearer in the country which 
imported it, which is another way of saying that gold 
was cheaper in that country. But in France where 
wine is made, wine may fall in value, and at the same 
time the expences of conveyance may be increased. 
Under these circumstances England may not import 
more wine from France, and if France has to pay Eng- 

l See above, page 145, note 1. 

- " Observations on the Principles which regnlate the Course of Ex- 
change ; and on the present Depreciated State of the Currency." 
8 vo. Loudon, 1S10. 
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land a subsidy, not having anything but gold and wine 
(we will suppose) to export, she is obliged to pay gold. 
In all tbe commodities of France which are bulky and 
which she cannot export, gold will rise in France, and 
in England all commodities will rise. The exchange 
will only deviate from par enough to cover the expences 
of the transmission of gold, but if we measure the value 
of gold by the goods of France in France, and by the 
goods of England in England, gold will come from a 
country where it rises in value to another where it is 
falling in value. If under these circumstances France 
should keep up the same quantity of money as before, 
by means of a paper circulation, no commodity would 
fall or rise in France, except gold, which would rise ; 
and the exchanges would deviate more from par than by 
the amount of the expences of transmitting gold, be- 
cause the bill would not be paid for in gold, but in 
paper, which has been prevented from equalizing itself 
with the value of gold. This is Mr. Blake's argument 
and it must be admitted that the case is possible, but I 
think there is very little probability of its occurring. 
There is a great deal of ambiguity in the use which Mr. 
Blake makes of the word value. He appears to me to 
have no common standard by which to measure it gen- 
erally, but has a particular standard for each particular 
country. I made this objection to him, and also objected 
to the use which he made of the word depreciation, 
which induced him to give me the explanation contained 
in the inclosed paper. 1 From what I have said you will 
see that Mr. Blake's fault is rather that of refining too 
much, and that he cannot with any justice be said to 
have become the patron and apologist of theories whose 
fallacy he has himself demonstrated. His conclusions 
are the same as ours. He is for adhering inflexibly to a 
1 Inclosure wanting. 
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standard, and his book may rather be considered as an 
enquiry into the causes of the alteration in the value of 
the standard, than an enquiry into the causes of the 
alteration in the currency. I cannot understand what 
Mr. Blake means by an imaginary currency of invariable 
value, or why when he speaks of the value of commodi- 
ties in different countries he measures value by such 
different standards. In favor of Mr. Blake I should 
contend against you that it is possible for gold to go 
from a country where it is increasing in value on ac- 
count of the peculiar obstacles to the exportation of 
other things, but though I admit the possibility I agree 
with you in thinking that Mr. Blake has failed to make 
out that such was our case during the war, and that all 
the difference between gold and paper was owing to a 
rise in the value of gold. Mr. Blake's arguments re- 
specting the effects of a war expenditure are still more 
objectionable. I cannot say one word in defence of this 
theory. 1 

Have you seeu Mr. Malthus' book on the measure of 
value ? 2 His arguments appear to be fallacious from be- 
ginning to end. He would have done much better to 
rest his defence of the standard he has chosen upon the 
old arguments in its favor, which I think unsatisfactory ; 
but those which he now uses are delusive and are 
scarcely to be understood. 3 

Believe me ever, Most truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

1 Blake asserted that a war demand opened up "a new and immense 
market" for consumption, thus causing a rise in profits and affording 
a general industrial stimulus. "Observations," p. 62, et passim. 

'' " The Measure of Value Stated and Illustrated, with an Applica- 
tion of it to the Alterations in the Value of the English Currency 
since 1790." 8vo. London, 1823. 

3 This paragraph is quoted by McCuiloch in the biographical sketch 
of Ricardo contained in the volume of "Treatises and Essays" 
'853. pp. 485-486. It is described as Ricardo's allusion to the 
pamphlet " in one of his letters." 
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XXXVIII. 1 

London, S/uly, 1823. 

My dear Sir, 

I hope you have reached your home in safety, and 
that you have found all your friends in good health. I 
trust that you will not omit coming to us again next 
spring. We shall all be delighted to see you, and shall 
be prepared to learn with docility all the good principles 
which you are to teach us. You have already done 
much for the good cause, and I have little doubt that' 
you are destined to do much more. We must endeavor 
to get some of the grown gentlemen in the House of 
Commons to attend your lectures, and to perfect them- 
selves in the science for which there appears to be a 
growing taste. 2 

I shall leave London for Gatcomb on Monday next. 
I will thank you to give directions to the newsman to 
send the Scotsman to me there. 

My principal object in writing to you is to enclose the 
papers with which Mr. Tooke has furnished me respect- 
ing the exchange with America. I hope you may find 
them useful for the object which you have in view. 8 

I am writing to you from a Committee room in the 
House of Commons and have only time to assure you 
that I am and ever shall be Yours truly, 

David Ricardo. 

1 Pranked by himself. Cover dated, "Loudon, July eight, 1823" 
and addressed "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq , Buccieugh Place, Edinburgh." 

2 Writing in the year before (March 9, 1822), to Mrs. Ruxtou, Miss 
Edgeworth notes : " It has now become high fashion with blue ladies 
to talk political economy, and make a great jabbering on the sub- 
ject, . . . fine ladies require that their daughters' governesses 
should teach political economy. " Do you teach political economy ?" 
" No, but I can learu it." " Oh dear no ; if you don't teach it, you 
won't do for me." " Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth (ed. A. J. 
C. Hare), vol. ii, p. 408. 

3 For incidents of McCulloch's visit and for the impression which 
he left upon Ricardo and Mill, see Letter of Ricardo to Hutches 
Trower, July 24, 1823 ; Bain, "James Mill," p. 208. 
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XXXIX. 1 

Gatcomb Park, % Aug., 1823. 

My dear Sir, 

Mr. Wigram the Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany has at length sent me the paper respecting the 
sales of tea, which I enclose. 2 I hope it will answer the 
purpose for which you required it. 

The difficult subject of value has engaged my 
thoughts but without my being able satisfactorily to 
find my way out of the labyrinth. I have received two 
long letters from Mai thus on the subject, and as it may 
assist you to know the pours and contres for Malthus' 
doctrine I enclose his last letter and my answer. Re- 
turn them by the post, but take care your parcel is not 
over weight, when you have read them. I am in no 
hurry for the answer as it is a copy. 3 I wish also you 
would send me your own views on this subject in writ- 
ing. In your article on Polit. Econ. in the Encyclope- 
dia, you do not, I think, do quite justice to the argu- 
ment of our opponents. I cannot get over the difficulty 
of the wine which is kept in a cellar for 3 or 4 years, 
or that of the oak-tree, which perhaps originally had 
not 2s. expended on it in the way of labour, and yet 
comes to be worth _^"ioo/ There is no difficulty in es- 
timating all these in a measure of value such as ours, 
but the difficulty is in shewing why we fix on that 
measure and in proving it to be what a measure of value 
must be, itself invariable. I have written a short essay 

•Franked by himself. Cover dated, "Minchinhamton, August 
eight, 1823" and addressed : "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Buccleugh Place, 
Edinburgh." 

2 Iuclosure wanting. 

3 The answer which in the original MSS. precedes the present Let- 
ter, is here appended as Letter XL. Malthus's letter was evidently 
returned to Ricardo, as requested. 

4 Cf. " Letters of Ricardo to Malthus " (ed. Bonar), pp. 221-222. 
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on the Plan of a National Bank in which I have en- 
deavored to shew that no one would be injured by such 
an establishment, but the Bank of England and the 
other issuers of paper money in the country, who have 
no claim whatever to a profit which may be compared 
to that which is derived from the seignorage of money. 2 
I have been expecting a letter from you every day. I hope 
I shall soon hear from you. The ladies of my family 
desire to be kindly remembered to you, — my daughter 
Mary in particular who is obliged to you for your efforts 
to make her understand Political Economy. She is 
grateful for your able article on that subject which is 
safely arrived. 

Ever yours, 

D. RlCARDO. 

XL. 3 

Gatcomb Park, 2 Aug., 1823. 

My dear Malthus, 

The value of almost all commodities is made up of 
labour and profits, but in choosing a measure of value it 
is not necessary that it should possess the property of de- 
termining what proportion of the value of the commodity 
measured belongs to wages, and what proportion belongs 
to profits. You make it a reproach on my proposed 
measure that it will not do this, and prefer your own 
because it will. Now as I do not think this quality es- 
sential to a measure of value, I shall not defend mine for 

2 " Plan for the Establishment of a National Bank." London, 1824. 
The pamphlet was published after Ricardo's death by his family and 
■was included by McCulloch in the "Works," pp. 503-512. 

2 The cover, apparently a duplicate of the one actually used, franked 
by himself, dated: "Miuchinhampton, August third, 1823," and ad- 
dressed, "The Rev. T. R. Malthus, East India College, Hertford." 
For the letter actually sent see "Letters of Ricardo to Malthus," 
(ed. Bouar), pp. 225-230. 
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not possessing it. This consideration appears to me 
wholly foreign to the question under discussion. 

We agree, I believe, that nothing can be a measure of 
value which does not itself possess value. We agree too, I 
believe, that a measure of value to be a good one should it- 
self be invariable ; and further that in selecting one 
thing as a measure rather than another we are boimd to 
shew some good reason for such selection, for if a good 
reason be not given, the choice is altogether arbitrary. 
Now the measure proposed by you has value, and there- 
fore [is] not to be objected against on account of any de- 
ficiency of that quality ; but I do not think it is invari- 
able, and by the concession which you make in your 
last letter you appear to me to give up your measure, 
for you now say that " you expressed yourself without 
stifficient care, when you intimated that, if any number 
of labourers were imported or exported the value of 
labour woiild remain the same." This is a large con- 
cession indeed, and I think entirely subverts your meas- 
ure, because if it be true of labourers exported and im- 
ported, it must be true also of labourers born or dying 
in the country. If by poor laws, imprudent marriages 
are encouraged, and population is in excess, the effect 
on the value of labour will be precisely the same as if 
labourers had been imported ; and if an epidemic dis- 
order break out and many labourers die, it will be the 
same as if they were exported. Nay more, if the people 
be well educated, and be taught caution and foresight 
with regard to the increase of their numbers, who shall 
say that the effect on the value of labour will not be the 
same as an exportation of labourers ? You have, I think, 
been imprudent, which is much at variance with your 
general practice, in conceding this point. You allow 
us to enter into your fortress, and spike all your guns. 
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You add indeed, " this will only be true after the supply 
comes to be affected by the increased or diminished 
number of labourers." When will the supply not be 
affected by the increased or diminished number? What 
follows will not assist you, for you say, " If the corn ob- 
tained by 20 men be divided among ten, then the value 
of the wages of 10 men will be less than the quantity of 
labour employed to produce them with the addition of 
profits and vice versa." What profits? They might 
have been 50 per cent., and may from the circumstance 
mentioned be reduced to 5 per cent. You speak of 
profits in this place as if they were a fixed amount, and 
forget that they fall when wages rise. Besides, I will not 
admit the extravagant supposition that the corn obtained 
by the labour of 20 men is bestowed as wages on 10 
men ; but I will suppose that the corn obtained by 20 
men had been sufficient to command the labour of 30 
men, but that owing to a diminished supply of labour 
this same quantity of corn, obtained by the same num- 
ber of men, is bestowed as wages on 22 men. In this 
case I ask you whether corn has fallen in value in the 
proportion of 30 to 22 ? If you say, Yes, then you do not 
admit that labour may rise in value, in consequence of 
exporting labourers ; and if you say, No, there is an end 
of your measure, because you then acknowledge that com- 
modities do not vary according to the quantity of labour 
they can command. I do not see how you are to extri- 
cate yourself, from this dilemma. I cannot discover 
what the value of the precious metals in different coun- 
tries can have to do with this question. A piece of 
cloth, or a piece of muslin can command more labour in 
India than it can in England. On this we are agreed ; 
but we are not agreed in our explanation of this fact. 
You say the piece of cloth or muslin is more valuable in 
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India than in England and your proof is that it can 
command more labour in India. You would say so, al- 
though both cloth and muslin were exported from India 
to England, from the country where they are dear, to 
the country where they are cheap. I, on the contrary, 
say that it is not the cloth and muslin which are dear in 
India, and cheap in England, but it is labour which is 
cheap in India and dear in England, and that cloth and 
muslin would come to England from India although 
there were no such commodities as gold and silver 
on the face of the earth. I say further that you are 
bound to admit this by the concession which you have 
made, for you must admit that labour might be rendered 
cheap in England, as effectually, by prevailing on Eng- 
lish labourers to be satisfied with the moderate remuner- 
ation of food paid in India as by the importation of 
labourers, and if you do not admit it, I beg to ask why 
you refuse -to do so. I beg you to point out the distinc- 
tion between a supply of labourers from abroad with a 
consequently reduced remuneration of food, and a supply 
of labourers from the principle of population, and a con- 
sequent reduction in the remuneration paid in food. 
Can you be said to have given a good reason for the 
selection which you have made of a measure of value 
when the reason will not bear close examination ? You 
have repeatedly said that a commodity on which a quan- 
tity of labour has been bestowed will always exchange 
for a like quantity, together with an additional quantity 
which will constitute the profits on the advances. Now 
this I consider to be your main proposition, and on its 
truth must depend, according to your own view, the cor- 
rectness of your measure. Is it true then that every 
commodity exchanges for two quantities of labour, one 
equal to the quantity actitally worked up in it, another 
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equal to the quantity which the profits will command ? 
I say it is not. This year corn is cheap, and I must give a 
certain quantity of it to procure the labour of ten men 
to be worked up in the commodity which I manufacture ; 
but next year, when I take niy commodity to market, 
corn is dear and wages high, and therefore to procure a 
certain quantity of labour I must give more of my 
finished commodity than I should have given if corn 
had been plenty [sic] and wages low. If corn had been 
cheap and wages low, my profits would have been great ; 
as it is, they are low. I want to know in these two 
cases whether the commodity does really exchange for 
the two specific quantities of labour mentioned above. 
You answer my question by saying that you always make 
a reserve of the first quantity, and all above it you call 
profits. But I contend that labour of one value has been 
expended on it, and it conies to be exchanged for labour 
of another value, and that is the sole reason why the 
balance, over and above the labour expended on it, is 
small. Why is it small ? but because the value of labour 
is high ? No such thing, you say ; labour never varies, 
and yet you cannot but confess, that if corn had been 
abundant and if wages had remained the same in corn, 1 
the manufactured commodity would have exchanged for 
a great deal more labour. You say, " How comes it 
about that labour should remain of the same value in 
the progress of society, when it is known that it must 
require more labour to produce it ?" You must mean 
" to produce the remuneration paid for it " ; and you add, 
" the answer to this question is that, as profits depend upon 
the proportion of the whole produce which goes to labour, 
it must necessarily happen that the increase of value oc- 

1,1 In. corn" which is here inserted by a caret does not appear iu 
the Letter sent. 
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casioned by the additional quantity of labour will be ex- 
actly counterbalanced by the diminution in the amount 
of profits, leaving the value of the labour the same." I 
confess I cannot understand this answer. We are en- 
quiring about the meaning which should be attached to 
the words " increase of value " " diminution of value." 
You tell me that increase of value means an increased 
power of commanding labour. I deny that this defini- 
tion is a correct one, because I deny the invariability of 
your standard measure of value ; and to prove its invari- 
ability, you speak of the proportions in which the whole 
produce is divided, and that if wages have more, profits 
have less ; — all which is true, but what connection do 
you prove between this proposition and the invariability 
of your measure? In your answer you use the words 
" increase of value " ; that is, to explain the meaning of 
the words required to be understood, by the use of the 
words themselves. You mistake M'Culloch's and my 
objection to your doctrine, if you suppose it to be on ac- 
count of its making the same quantity of labour of the 
same value, while the condition of the labourer is very 
different ; we do not object to it on that account, be- 
cause as you justly observe, our own doctrines require 
the same admission ; but we object to yoiir saying, that 
from whatever cause it may arise that the labourer's con- 
dition is deteriorated, he is always receiving the same 
value as wages. When our labourers are badly off, al- 
though (we say) they have wages of the same value, 
profits must necessarily be very low ; according to you 
wages would be of the same value whether profits were 
2 per cent, or 50 per cent. 

I think I have shewn you that your long letter was 
acceptable to me, by doing that which is really a diffi- 
cult task to me, writing a longer one myself. I am 
however only labouring in my vocation, and trying to 
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understand the most difficult question in Political Econo- 
my. All I have hitherto done is to convince myself 
more and more of the extreme difficulty of finding an 
unobjectionable measure of value. As far as I have yet 
been able to reflect upon M'Culloch's and Mill's sug- 
gestion, I am not satisfied with it. They make the best 
defence for my measure, but do not really get rid of all 
the objections. I believe however that though not with- 
out fault it is the best. 

I am sorry you could not spare a few days for a visit 
to lis ; if you will come before we go to town I shall be 
glad to see you. 

1 have been writing a few pages in favor of my 
project of a National Bank, with a view to prove that 
the nation would lose nothing in profits and economy 
by abolishing the Bank of England, and that the sole 
effect of the change would be to transfer a part of the 
profits of the Bank to the national treasury. Mrs. Ri- 
cardo unites with me in kind regards to Mrs. Malthus. 

Yours ever, 

David Ricardo. 

XLX 1 
My dear Sir, 

As you express some interest in the discussion going 
on between Malthus and myself, I send you two more let- 
ters. 3 Return them at your convenience. I will write 
shortly in answer to your observations on value. 

Truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

Gatcomb Park, 15 Aug., 1823. 

'Franked by himself. Cover dated, "Minchinliamptoii, August 
fifteen, 1823," and addressed ; "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Buccleugh 
Place, Edinburgh." In the original MSS. this Letter follows Letter 
XL-III. 

2 See below, Letters XLII and XLIII. 
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XI.II. 1 

K. I. Coll, 2 August nth, 1823. 

My dear Ricardo, 

I am much obliged to you for your letter, and for 
shewing me that I had ' made a rash and unnecessary 
concession. I was deceived at the time I wrote to you 
by the strong case occcurring to me of the food ob- 
tained by 20 men being divided amongst 10, owing to a 
great mortality or exportation of labourers. I did not 
then see that instead of profits there would, for that 
year, be a very great loss, and instead of anything to be 
added on account of profits, there would be a great sub- 
traction to be made from the labour employed in pro- 
curing the food, which would make the thing answer 
completely, even on so extravagant a supposition. You 
were however inclined to draw much too large infer- 
ences from my concession than it would have warranted, 
if I had adhered to it. In fact it only supposed an ex- 
ception in the case of a very violent and sudden change 
occurring in the interval between the time of the pro- 
duction of the food of the labourer, and the time of its 
being paid as wages, which would very rarely be so 
much as a year, and the effect of which would be quite 
at an end after that time had expired. The concession 
therefore would not apply either to any natural increase 
of population, or any retardation in the rate of it from 
prudence. But in reality I find that there is no occasion 
for any concession. 

I do not find fault with your measure because it does 
not determine what proportion of the value of a com- 

1 Cover addressed, " D. Ricardo, Esq., M. P., Gatcomb Park, 
Miiicliinharnptou, Gloucestershire. ' ' 

2 East India College, Haileybury, where Mai thus held the professor- 
ship of history and political economy. 
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modity belongs to wages and what to profits. I do not 
consider my measure as determining this, although it is 
always equal to the two [sic] united ; but I find fault 
with it, because it varies with the varying profits of 
other commodities and therefore cannot possibly measure 
with any tolerable accuracy these variations. 

You say you cannot discover what the value of the 
precious metals in different countries can have to do 
with this question. This surprises me I own a good 
deal. You who have proposed a measure of value 
formed of the precious metals obtained in a particular 
way, appear to me to be imperatively bound to furnish 
your readers with the means of distinguishing between 
a high price of labour while money remains of the 
same value, and a high price occasioned by a low value 
of money. Would you really say that cloth and mus- 
lin were not dear in India where they cost four or 
five times as much labour as in England, and that the 
prodigious difference in the exchangeable value of the 
products of the same quantity of labour were exclusive- 
ly occasioned by the naturally low value of labour in 
India, although perhaps according to your own mode of 
estimating, it might not be easy to shew that labour was 
of lower value in India than in America. Indeed I be- 
lieve that profits are higher in America, and therefore 
the value of labour in India ought to be lower. And 
though it may be true that the same sort of exchanges 
might take place, if there were no precious metals, yet 
we could form very little notion of what the rate of 
these exchanges would be, without a reference to actual 
facts, and these facts shew that this rate is most power- 
fully influeuced by the proportion which money bears 
to labour in the places where the commodities are pro- 
duced. As a political economist are you not bound to 
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shew whether this prodigious difference in the money 
price of labour in America and India is occasioned by 
the difference in the quantity of labour required to pro- 
duce the wages in each country, or by a difference in 
the value of money ; and further is it not to be expected 
that you should shew how to estimate the value of 
money in different countries? You deny that every 
commodity exchanges for two quantities of labour, one 
equal to the quantity actually worked up in it, another 
equal to the quantity which the profits will command ; 
yet it does not appear that the case you produce (though 
unusual as it involves a sudden change in the value of 
money) goes any way towards supporting your objection. 
You say, in substance, that having paid common wages 
one year, if corn becomes dear the next, and wages rise, 
the commodities will not command the quantity of 
labour stated in my proposition ; but surely it will, if 
we estimate profits by the difference between the quan- 
tity of accumulated and immediate labour advanced to 
produce a commodity and the labour which it is worth 
when sold. And I would submit to you whether this is 
not a much more nattiral and correct mode of estima- 
ting profits, than even in money the value of which may 
have changed in that short interval. What sort of 
profits are those which, when a man continues to employ 
the same quantity of labour in his business, may leave 
him absolutely nothing to live upon? Let us suppose 
him to have employed ten labourers at £xo apiece, and 
to sell his commodity for ^"no, he will appear to have 
gained 10 per cent.; but it will be obviously only a 
nominal not a real gain if he is obliged to pay ^"nofor 
the same quantity of labour next year. Should this 
price of labour continue he must necessarily give up his 
business unless the money price of his commodity rises. 
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This shews the absolute necessity of measuring value 
and profits in laboiir, not in money, whenever there is 
the least suspicion that money may have altered in 
value. But if we measure profits by the difference be- 
tween the labour advanced and the labour which the 
commodity will command, and (excluding the variable 
article money) I would ask how we can estimate profits 
but upon the actual advances, which are acknowledged 
to be accumulated and immediate labour, then it appears 
to me to follow as clear as the sun, that if value as you 
say in the beginning of your letter is made up of labour 
and profits, the variable wages which command the 
same quantity of labour must be of the same val- 
ue, because they will always have cost in their pro- 
duction the same quantity of labour, with the addition 
of the profits upon that labour. Your doctrine is that 
the value of wages rises when more labour is employed 
on their production. I quite agree with you that as far 
as that part of their value which resolves itself into the 
labour advanced is concerned they do increase in value ; 
but you have fallen into the important error of con- 
sidering their value as made up of labour alone instead 
of being made up of labour and profits, as you justly say 
is the case with almost all commodities. But as the 
wages of labour like other commodities are rrnquestion- 
ably made up of labour and profits, I am utterly at a 
loss to conceive what view you are taking of the sub- 
ject when you say that you don't understand the con- 
nection between the invariability of labour as a measure 
of value, and my proposition which shews that as the 
positive value of the labour worked up in the wages of 
a given number of men increases, the positive value of 
the profits (the other component part of their whole 
value) diminishes exactly in the same degree. If these 
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two propositions can properly be considered as having 
no connection with each other, I must have quite lost 
myself on these subjects, and can hardly hope to shew 
their connection by anything which I can say further. 
I will however just add, that they appear to me to have 
the same kind of connection as your proposition re- 
specting the constant value of commodities produced in 
the same way as the precious metals, and a fall in the 
value of profits in the same degree as a rise in the 
money price of the same quantity of labour. In this 
case, which in a manner goes through your book, you 
make the fall of profits prevent that rise in the value of 
the commodity which would otherwise take place from 
what you state to be a rise in the value of the same 
quantity of labour. Allowing the premises, I should 
allow that the connection was complete and satisfactory, 
and that such commodities would remain of the same 
value. Then why, I would ask, is there no connection 
between the constant value of the wages of the same 
quantity of labour, and that fall in the value of profits 
which prevents the rise which would otherwise take 
place in the wages of the same number of men from 
the increase in the quantity of labour required to pro- 
duce them ? You. observe " Can you be said to have 
given a good reason for the selection which you have 
made of a measure of value, when it will not bear close 
examination ? " You have no doubt the fullest right to 
find fault with all my reasons ; and I can honestly as- 
sure you that the more strictly you examine them the. 
more you will please me, bat I don't think that I fairly 
lay open to the charge which you elsewhere seem to 
make of defining an increase of value to be an increased 
lever of commanding labour, without giving reasons for 
it. The invariability of the value of labour is indeed 
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my conclusion, but by 110 means the definition with 
which I set out. And this conchtsio7i appears to me to 
follow in the strictest manner from the concessions 
which you and the other political economists have 
made, and are indeed generally acknowledged. I own 
to you that after paying the greatest attention to all you 
have said, I consider this conclusion as quite safe from 
you. If it be vulnerable at all, it must be from weapons 
which apply equally to your system and mine, and 
which deny the existence of absolute value ; but this 
would unquestionably confuse one of the most import- 
ant distinctions in political economy, and would be 
taking up a position which after all appears to me to be 
by no means tenable. It is no doubt true that demand 
and supply are the real foundation of all exchangeable 
value, and that the only reason why labour is a correct 
measure of this value, when nothing else is concerned, 
is that the supplies from the same kind and quantity of 
labour would on an average be in the same proportion 
to the demand for them ; but if the labour in different 
countries or in different periods of the same country 
were very different in physical force, the products of 
the same number of days of the different kinds of labour 
would not be in the same proportion to the demand and 
would not therefore exchange with each other. But 
still it might without impropriety be said, that the 
products obtained by a person who worked only six 
hours a day would be scarcer and dearer in reference to 
the natural wants and numbers of the society than the 
products obtained by persons who worked twelve hours 
a day, and that therefore it would be more proper to say 
that the products in the first case are dearer, than that 
labour is cheaper. Practically all the circumstances of 
this kind are taken into consideration in the two propo- 
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sitions I stated in my last letter, to which I do not now 
see any exceptions. 

I am glad you are writing. I should like much to 
pay you a visit at Gatcoinb, but fear I shall have no op- 
portunity. 

Kind regards. 

Ever truly yours, 

T. R. Malthus. 

XIvIII. 1 

Gatcomb Park, 15 Aug., 1823. 

My dear Malthus, 

It is prudent in you to withdraw your concession, for 
I am sure that your theory could not stand with it. You 
find fault with my measure, you say, because it varies 
with the varying profits of other commodities. This, 1 
acknowledge, is an imperfection in it, when used to 
measure other commodities in which there does not enter 
so much or more of profits, than my measure itself con- 
tains ; but you do not appear to see, that against your 
measure the same objection holds good ; for your meas- 
ure contains no profits at all, and therefore never can be 
an accurate measure of value for commodities which do 
contain profits. If I had no other argument to offer 
against your measure, this, which I am going to men- 
tion, would [when used to you) be fatal to it. You say 
that my measure cannot measure commodities produced 
by labour alone. Granted ; but if it be true, how can your 
measure measure commodities produced with labour and 
profits united? You might just as well say that 3 times 
2 are 6, and that twice 3 are not 6, or that a foot meas- 
ure was a good measure for a yard, but a yard was not a 

1 For the Letter actually sent, see " Letters of Ricardo to Malthus," 
(ed. Boiiar), pp. 231-237. 
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good measure for a foot. If your measure will measure 
my commodity accurately, mine must do the same by 
yours. These are identical propositions, and I confess I 
see no answer that can be made to me. The fact really 
is that no accurate measure of absolute value can be 
found. No one doubts the desirableness of having one ; 
but all we can ever hope to get is one tolerably well 
calculated to measure the greatest number of commodi- 
ties, and therefore I should have no hesitation in admit- 
ting your measure to be the best, under all circum- 
stances, if you can shew that the greater number of 
commodities were prochiced by labour alone without the 
intervention of capital. On the other hand if a greater 
number of commodities are produced under the circum- 
stances which I suppose to attend the production of my 
measure, then mine would be the best measure. You 
will understand that in either case I suppose a degree of 
arbitrariness in the selection, and I only contend that it 
would be best employed in selecting mine. When you 
say that my great mistake is in considering commodities 
made lip of labour alone and not of labour and profits, I 
think the error is yours, not mine, for that is precisely 
what you do ; you measure commodities, by labour alone, 
which have both labour and profits in them. You surely 
will not say that my money, proditced by labour and 
capital, and by which I propose to measure other things, 
omits profits. Yours does. What profits are there in 
shrimps, or in gold picked up by daily labour, on account 
of the labourer on the seashore ? How much more justly 
might the accusation be brought against you I You 
object to me that I am inconsistent in wishing to leave 
the consideration of the value of money here and in. 
India out of the question when speaking of the value of 
commodities and of labour in this country and in India, 
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I, you say, to leave out the consideration of the value of 
the precious metals, who have proposed a measure formed 
of them ! There is nothing inconsistent in this. In ex- 
amining your proposition which rejects my measure and 
adopts another, I must try it by your doctrines and not 
by mine, which you reject. A conclusion founded on 
my premises might be a just one, but if yori dispute my 
premises and substitute others the conclusion may no 
longer be the same, and in examining your doctrines I 
must attend only to the conclusions to which your 
premises would lead me. You ask, " would you really 
say that cloth and muslin were not dear in India where 
they cost four or live times as much labour as in Eng- 
land ?" You know I would not, because I estimate value 
by the quantity of labour, which is worked up in a com- 
modity ; bitt by the cost in labour of cloth and muslin 
in India you do not mean the quantity of laboitr actually 
employed on their production, but the quantity which 
the finished commodity can command. The difference 
between us is this, you say a commodity is dear because 
it will command a great quantity of labour in exchange. 
I say it is only dear when a great quantity has been be- 
stowed on its production. In India a commodity may 
be produced by 20 days labour, and may command 30 
days labour. In England it may be produced by 25 
days labour, and command 29. According to you the 
commodity is dearer in India, according to me it is clearer 
in England. Now here is my objection against your 
measure as a general measure of value, that notwith- 
standing more labour may be bestowed on a commodity, 
it may fall in value estimated in your measure ; it may 
exchange for a less quantity of labour. This is impossi- 
ble when you apply your measure legitimately to those 
objects only which it is calculated to measure. Would 
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it be possible for example to apply more labour to the 
production of shrimps, or to pick up grains of gold on 
the seashore, and yet to sell those commodities for less 
labour than before ? Certainly not, but it would be quite 
possible to bestow more labour on the making a piece 
of cloth, and yet for the cloth to exchange for a less 
quantity of labour than before. This is another argument 
in my mind conclusive against your measure. 

I repeat again that the same trade precisely would go 
on between India and Europe, as far as regards commod- 
ities, if no such thing as money made of gold and silver 
existed in the world. All commodities would, in that 
case, as well as now, command a much larger quantity 
of labour in India than in England, and if we wanted to 
know how much more, either of those commodities, as 
well as money, would enable us to ascertain. The same 
thing which makes money of a low value in England, 
makes many other commodities of a low value there, and 
the political economist in accounting for the low value 
of one accounts at the same time for the low value of 
the others. I do not object to accounting for the low 
value of gold in particular countries, but I say it is not 
material to an enquiry into a general measure of value, 
particularly if it be itself objected to as forming any 
element in that measure ? 

Suppose a farmer to have a certain quantity of cattle and 
implements, and a hundred quarters of wheat, — that he 
expends this wheat in supporting a certain quantity of 
labour, and the result is no quarters of wheat and an in 
crease of T \- also in his cattle. Would not his profits be 
10 per cent, whatever might be the price of labour the fol- 
lowing year ? If the no quarters could command no more 
labour than 100 quarters could command before, he would, 
according to you, have made no profits ; and you are 
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right if we admit that yours is a correct measure of 
value ; in that case he would have a profit in kind, but 
not a profit in value. If wheat was the general measure 
of value, he would have a profit in kind, and the same 
profit in value. If money was the correct _ measure 
of value, and he commenced with ^"ioo, he would 
have 10 per cent, profit if the value of his produce 
was ;£no. All these results leave the question of a 
measure of value undecided and prove nothing, but the 
convenience, in your estimation, of adopting one in 
preference to another. The labourer, however who lived 
by this labour, would find it difficult to be persuaded 
that his labour was of the same value at two periods, in 
one of which he had abundance of food and clothing, 
and in another, he was absolutely starving for want. 
What he might think would certainly not affect the 
philosophy of the question, but it would be at least as 
good a reason against the measure you propose, as 
that of the farmer in favor of it, when he found that he 
had no profits because he had no greater command of 
labour, altho' he might have more corn or more money. 
You call every increase of value nominal which is not 
an increase in the measure you propose. I do not object 
to your doing so, but those "who do not agree with you 
in the propriety of adopting this measure, may argue 
very consistently in saying they are possessed of more 
value when they have £110, than when they had £100, 
although the larger sum may not when it is realized 
command so much labour as the smaller sum did before, 
because they not only admit but contend that labour 
may rise and fall in value, and therefore in respect to 
labour he may be poorer altho' he possesses a great value. 
I have said that the value of most commodities is 
made up of labour and profits. If this be so, you say, it 
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is as clear as the sun that the variable wages which com- 
mand the same quantity of labour must be of the same 
value, because they will always have cost in their pro- 
duction the same quantity of labour with the addition of 
the profits upon that labour. I confess that I cannot see 
the connection of this conclusion with the premises. 
Whether you divide a commodity in 8, 7 or 6 divisions, 
it will always be divided into two portions, variable por- 
tions, but always two. If the division be 8, the portions 
may be 6 and 2, 5 and 3, 4 and 4. If 7 they may be 5 
and 2, 4 and 3, 6 and 1, and so on. Now this is my ad- 
mission. What we want to know is what the number 
of those divisions are, or what the value of the commodity 
is, whether 8, 7 or 6 ? And have I come a bit nearer to 
this knowledge by admitting that whatever the value 
may be, it will be divided between two persons ? What- 
ever you give to the labourer is made up of labour and 
profits, and therefore the value of labour is constant. 
This is your proposition. To me it wants every quality 
of clearness. I find that at one time I give a man 10 
bushels of wheat for the same quantity of his labour for 
which at another time I give him 8 bushels. Wheat ac- 
cording to you falls in the proportion of 10 to 8. I ask 
why ? And your answer is, because " as the positive value 
of the labour worked up in the wages increases, the 
positive value of the profits (the other component part 
of their whole values) diminishes exactly in the same 
degree." Now does this positive value refer to the same 
quantity of wheat ? Certainly not, but to two different 
quantities, to 10 bushels at one time, to 8 at another. You 
add, " if these two propositions " (namely, the one I have 
JTist mentioned, and the invariability of labour as a meas- 
ure of value) " can properly be considered as having 110 
connection with each other, I must have quite lost my- 
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self on these subjects, and can hardly hope to shew the 
connection by anything which I can say further." I hope 
you do not suspect me of shutting my eyes against con- 
viction, but if this proposition is so very clear as it ap- 
pears to you, I cannot account for my want of power to 
understand it. I still think that the invariability of 
your measure is the definition with which you set out, 
and not the conclusion to which you arrive by any legiti- 
mate argument. My complaint against you is that you 
claim to have given us an accurate measure of value, and 
I object to your claim, not that I have succeeded and you 
have failed, but that we have both failed ; that there is 
not and cannot be an accurate measure of value, and that 
the most that any man can do is to find out a measure 
of value applicable in a great many cases, and not very 
far deviating from accuracy in many others. This is all 
I have pretended to do, or now pretend to have done, 
and if you advanced no higher claims I would be more 
humble, but I cannot allow that yoir have succeeded in 
the great object you aimed at. In answering you I am 
really using those weapons by which, alone you say you 
can be defeated, and which are (I confess) ecpially 
applicable to your measure and mine. I mean the 
argument of the non-existence of any measure of absolute 
value. There is no such thing ; your measure as well as 
mine will measure variations arising from more or less 
labour being required to produce commodities, but the 
difficulty is respecting the varying proportions which go 
to labour and profits. The alteration in these proportions 
alters the relative value of things in the degree that 
more or less labour or profit enter into them, and for 
these variations there has never been, and I think never 
will be any perfect measure of value. 

I have lost no time in answering your letter, for just 
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now I am warm in the subject and cannot do better than 
disburthen my mind on paper. 

Ever, my dear Malthus, 

Truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 



XUV. 1 

Gatcomb Park, 21 Aug., 1823. 

My dear Sir, 

You will have received two more letters which have 
passed between Mr. Malthus and me on the subject of 
his measure of value, and which I sent to you a few days 
ago. I fear that you will not agree with either of us, 
but will still contend for the mathematical accuracy of 
the measure which you and I both prefer. I do not see 
the great difference you mention between the circum- 
stances which determine the exchangeable value of 
commodities, and the medium of that value. I agree 
with you that if you are to measure value you must 
measure it by the agency of some one commodity or 
other possessed of value. That is what Mr. Malthus 
and we all propose to do, and the only difference between 
us is respecting the circumstances which are to de- 
termine the value, the invariable value, of the com- 
modity which we choose for our measure. Is it not clear 
then, that as soon as we are in possession of the knowl- 
edge of the circumstances which determine the value of 
commodities, we are enabled to say what is necessary to 
o-ive us an invariable measure of value? We all ac- 
knowledge too, that 2s. with its annual accumulations, 
at a compound rate of profit, will at last yield ^"ioo, and 

'Pranked by himself. Cover dated " Minchinhainpton, August 
twenty one, 1823," and addressed "J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Buccleugh 
Place, Edinburgh." 
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should do so to preserve the equality of profits, but I 
question the propriety of calling these accumulated 
profits by the name of labour, and of saying that the 
commodity so worth a hundred pounds was valuable in 
proportion to the quantity of labour bestowed upon it. 
The tree which originally cost zs. for labour and be- 
comes in aftertime of the value of ^100, has never strictly 
more than zs. worth of labour employed on it. 

A commodity, produced by the labour of one man in 
52 weeks, is, and ought to be, more valuable than 
another produced by 52 men in one week. Yes, you 
say, because a capital employed for the 52 weeks gives 
more employment to labour than the capital employed 
for one ; but there are in fact only equivalent quantities 
of labour in these two commodities. You explain this by 
saying that you estimate the labour bestowed on a com- 
modity by the labour bestowed on the capital or agent 
by which the commodity is produced. This I think is 
Torrens' mode of estimating value, for it is in fact say- 
ing that commodities are valuable according to the value 
of the capital employed on their production, and the 
time for which it is so employed. This is a different 
thing from saying that commodities are valuable accord- 
ing to the quantity of labour worked up in them. I do 
not however agree with either proposition, and I would 
ask what means you have of ascertaining the equal 
value of capitals? You say, "if it requires a capital of 
^"1000 to set the muscles of the mason in motion who 
builds me a house, and if it also requires ^1000 to set 
fermentation, pvrrification and all the other processes in 
motion [which] will produce me a cask of wine, is it 
not plain that both the house and the cask of wine cost 
the same quantity of labour, if they are produced in 
the same time ? and is it not also plain that if it requires 
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different times to produce them, it can only be because 
different quantities of labour are wrought up in them ?" 
This does not appear to me so plain. You assume that 
these equal quantities of capital now worth ^"1000 each 
will always be of equal value, but nothing is more 
probable than that one shall become more valuable than 
the other. These capitals are not the same in kind. 
What will employ one set of workmen, is not precisely 
the same as will employ another set, and if they them- 
selves are produced in unequal times they are subject to 
the same fluctuations as . other commodities. Till yon 
have fixed the criterion by which we are to ascertain 
value, you can say nothing of equal capitals, for what is 
equal to-day may be unequal in a year. The question 
is, what are the circumstances which are necessary to 
give invariability to any commodity, for that ought to 
be the character of our measure. This is the test to 
which all measures of value must be brought, and to 
which I must submit any measure you may propose. If 
you said, " of all commodities I know, that one in which 
labour enters for a certain time, and which always re- 
quires the same quantity of labour, is the best measure 
of value," I should agree with you ; but you must not 
propose it as one against which no objection can be 
reasonably made, for if you did, Malthus might retort 
on you the argument I use to him, and say, ' if your com- 
modity is a good measure for my shrimps or for my gold 
picked up by daily labour on the seashore, why is not 
my measure (shrimps, or gold so picked up) a good 
measure for yours ' ? To me it appears that v/e have a 
choice only amongst imperfect measures, and that we 
cannot have a perfect one, for there is no such thing in 
nature. When we measure the length of a piece of 
linen we measure length only, and we measure it by a 
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commodity which has length that is invariable, but 
value is compounded of two elements, wages and profit 
mixed up in all imaginable proportions ; it is in vain, 
therefore, to attempt to measure accurately, unless your 
measure agrees precisely in the proportion of wages and 
profits with, the commodity measured. A commodity 
. which has wages in it alone, and no profits, and this is 
Malthus' measure, is not an accurate measure for com- 
modities which have both labour and profits in them. 
All we can do is to make the best choice amongst con- 
fessedly imperfect measures, and I should have 110 hesi- 
tation in choosing Malthus', if the number of commodi- 
ties produced by labour alone were the most numerous ; 
but as the contrary is the fact, as the great mass of 
commodities is produced by the union of labour and 
capital for a certain length of time, I have nothing to 
amend in the choice I have made. I consider it a mean. 
Malthus' is at one extreme of the scale, old oak trees 
are at the other. In one there is nothing but labour, in 
the other there is nothing but accumulations of capital 
from profits with scarcely any labour whatever, and 
therefore they are both unfit measures of value. I have 
not come to this conclusion without a great deal of re- 
flection, but I am quite open to conviction if you have 
anything powerful to urge in favor of your view. Sup- 
pose wine and cloth to be both made in a year with the 
same quantity of capital, and that a pipe of wine newly 
made, and a certain quantity of cloth are each worth 
^50. Suppose profits to be 50 per cent, per annum. A 
pipe of wine kept one year after it is made will be worth 
£7$, kept two years it will be worth £112 iay; but the 
piece of cloth will always be worth £50. Now if profits 
fall to 5 per cent., cloth and wine just made will be the 
same as before, each of the value of £<-£>; but wine 
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kept one year will be worth £$2 icw., and if kept two 
years it will be worth ^55 2s. 3d. The value of the 
capitals employed is precisely the same, the quantity of 
labour employed is also the same, and while the time 
is the same the value of the finished commodity is also 
the same. When we see commodities thus vary on ac- 
count of our alteration in profits, would it be right to 
assert that there was no other cause of variation but the 
greater or less quantity of labour necessary to produce 
them? Practically commodities vary very little on 
account of an alteration of profits, because profits 
generally vary very inconsiderably ; but we are not less 
bound on that account to acknowledge that if profits 
did vary, so would commodities. 

I never had any doubt of Mr. Blake's being wrong. 
I am glad that the papers I sent you from Mr. Tooke 
were useful in shewing how .the fact really was respect- 
ing the exchange with America. 1 I shall be anxious to 
see your article on Taxation. 2 Let me hear from you 
soon. 

Very truly yours, 

David Ricardo. 

1 See above, page 152. 

2 " Supplement to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Editions of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica," vol. vi, pp. 608-645. 
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XLV. 1 

Bast India House, igt/i Sept., 1823. 

My dear Sir, 

You and I need not tell to one another how much we 
grieve on this deplorable occasion. With an estimate 
of his value in the cause of mankind, which to most men 
would appear to be mere extravagance, I have the recol- 
lection of a dozen years of the most delightful inter- 
course, during the greater part of which time he had 
hardly a thought or a purpose, respecting either public, 
or his private affairs, in which I was not his confidant 
and adviser. 

My chief purpose in writing is the relief I shall find in 
communicating with the man who of all the men in the 
world estimated my lamented friend most exactly as I 
did ; and also, in case you shotild not have received the 
particulars of his illness from any other quarter to give 
you a few details which will be interesting to you. 

The malady commenced with a pain in the ear, which 
resembled a common earache, and which they treated as 
the effect of some little cold. He suffered somewhat on 
the Sunday night, but had little pain remaining after he 
got up the next day ; and the same symptoms were re- 
peated for several nights, and days. Towards the end 
of the week the suffering increased, and became dread- 
ful, when the strongest applications were deemed neces- 
sary. On the Saturday night the imposthume broke, and 
the pain abated ; but so much was he reduced, and the 

1 The following letter, which is here reproduced from the original 
communication, has already been printed in Bain, "James Mill," 
(pp. 209-211). In response to inquiry, Professor Bain writes that he 
had no access to any MSS. in McCulloch's possession, and adds : " I 
cannot now remember in what form James Mill's letter to McCulloch 
came into my hands." A copy of the letter may have been retained 
by Mill, or it may have been put in type by McCulloch himself in 
the Scotsman newspaper or elsewhere. 
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whole frame affected, that they continued in considerable 
alarm. On Tuesday morning however, he seemed de- 
cidedly better, and Mrs. Ricardo wrote to me, describing 
what had happened, and urging me to make a run down 
to Gatcomb, as likely to help in cheering the dear 
sufferer, and accelerating his convalescence. This letter 
I received on the Wednesday morning, and on the Friday 
morning I received a few lines from poor Mary, written 
at twelve o'clock on Thursday, and stating that they 
were all assembled in the adjoining room, waiting every 
moment for the dissolution of her beloved father. The 
pain in the head had returned, and after a period of un- 
speakable agony, pressure on the brain ensued, which 
produced first delirium, and then stupor, which continued 
till death. 

I have had several communications from the family 
since; one from Mr. Moses Ricardo yesterday. Their 
sufferings you who know how he was loved and how he 
was valued can easily conceive. Of Mrs. Ricardo he 
says, that " though she is looking shockingly, she does 
.not complain, and bears her loss with resignation and 
fortitude." The health of those who are younger is less 
likely to be seriously invaded. 

There is a point which I must mention, though I shall 
probably have to write to you about it more at length 
hereafter. Some of us have been talking of the desir- 
ableness of some appropriate testimony of respect for his 
memory, and the foundation of a lectureship of political 
economy to be marked by his name, has suggested itself. 
The thing will be seriously considered, and you shall 
hear. 1 I have only room to add, that as you and I are 
his two and only genuine disciples, his memory must be 

1 See Note following this letter. 
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a bond of connection between us. In your friendship I 
look for a compensation for the loss of his. 

Most truly yours, 

J. Mill. 
Excuse me for addressing this to the Scotsman News- 
paper Office, 1 as I know not but there may be another 
of your name in Edinburgh and am anxious that this 
letter should certainly reach you. 

Nots. — Similar details to those contained in the foregoing 
Letter, concerning the circumstances of Ricardo' s sudden 
illness and unexpected death, and of the effect of the intelli- 
gence upon his immediate circle of friends, are to be found 
in Bain, "James Mill," pp. 206-214, citing passages from 
the correspondence of Mrs. Grote, and in two letters of 
Anthony Austin (Ricardo's son-in-law) to Hutches Trower, 
dated respectively, September 6 and 12, 1823, and contained 
in the University College collection of Ricardo's Letters to 
Trower. 

The remains of Ricardo were brought for interment from 
Gatcomb Park, his actual residence and the place of his 
death, to Hardenhuish Park near Chippenham, Wiltshire, 
the beautiful country seat of his daughter, Mrs. Clutterbuck. 
Recollections of the impressive solemnity of the great funeral 
cortege which wound over the Gloucestershire hills from 
Miuchinhampton to Chippenham still linger in the vicinity. 

The grave of the economist is marked by a massive monu- 
ment, a square canopy supported by four pillars with four 
female figures grouped about a central column. It stands 
close by the tiny village chapel at the edge of Hardenhuish 
Park, and is inscribed : "To the Memory of David Ricardo, 
Esq. , M.P. " Within the chapel is a simple memorial tablet. 

Soon after the death of Ricardo, a fund was raised by the 
subscriptions of his friends and admirers for the foundation 
of a lectureship of political economy. The first course of 
these Ricardo Memorial Lectures was given in London by 

1 Cover addressed, " McCulloch, Esq., Scotsman Newspaper 

Office, Edinburgh. Private." 
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McCulloch himself and attended with great success. (Bain, 
"James Mill," p. 265). The fund or as much thereof as 
remained was later transferred to the newly erected Univer- 
sity of London, now University College, and is still used, 
partly in the award of Ricardo scholarships, partly in the 
purchase of economic books distinguished as the Ricardo 
collection. 

Ricardo's will provided for the bequest of small amounts 
(,£100 each) to Malthus and to James Mill. 



